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McCLure's MAGAZINE. 


VoL. XIV. DECEMBER, 1899. 


THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. 


By THE REVEREND JOHN WartTson, D.D., 


Author of ‘‘ The Mind of the Master,” ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc. 


EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION. 


IN this number of the Magazine we begin the publication of “The Life of the Master,” 
by the Reverend John Watson. The decision to undertake such a work was made soon 
after McCLURE’S MAGAZINE became an assured success. The editors, feeling that they 
had a great and intelligent constituency looking to them for the best thought on all sub- 
jects, realized that they could not neglect the domain of religion. They realized, further, 
that the time was ripe for a life of Christ that should combine high scholarship with pro- 
found faith ; that should present the divine story so vividly that its holy characters would 
live and move before the minds of the readers. 

The undertaking was entered upon with a reverent determination to spare neither 
themselves nor their resources. Their first endeavor was to find a writer for the life they 
had in mind. It was a long and serious search. It ended in the selection of the Reverend 
John Watson, familiar to every household in two continents as “Ian Maclaren.” Although 
Dr. Watson is known to many Americans simply as the author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” and other exquisite tales of Scottish life and character, the great work of his life 
has been that of a Christian clergyman. In a time when religious books no longer occupy 
the attention of readers as formerly, Dr. Watson’s “Mind of the Master,” “The Cure of 
Souls,” and “The Upper Room” have been widely read. Over twenty years of experience 
in this work of the ministry have demonstrated to him the full sufficiency of the Chris- 
tian scheme in satisfying the needs of the human life. So that it seemed to the editors 
of McCLURE’s MAGAZINE that Dr. Watson combined in an almost ideal way the spiritual 
insight, experience, literary ability, and scholarship which the work demanded. When 
they approached him on the subject, they found that for many years he had cherished 
the desire to write just such a life of the Master as they had in mind ; so it was not 
difficult to persuade him to undertake the work for McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 

The text of the full “Life” is now in hand. It is a work deeply reverefitial in feel- 
ing, noble in sympathy, and pregnant in meaning. It has been prepafed with the full 
knowledge of a scholar, but its scholarship is never obtrusive. Dr. Watson’s method is to 
take the vital and human results of learning and to use them in enriching and illuminatiiigz 
the narrative. Thus the holy story remains simple indeed under Dr. Watson’s treatment, 
though it is enhanced by the new light of scholarship. He enters into no contraversy over 
questions of dogma, but dwells instead upon the great ethical teachings which Christ gave 
to the world and by which human society and governments have been changed. Dr. Wat- 
son’s “Life of the Master” is a work which will help men; it will show them anew what 
that life has done for the world ; it will help them to realize, if they have never realizad 
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it before, that the best in their lives, and in the lives of the men and women whom they 
know, has its origin in the teachings of the Gentle Galilean ; it will show them with clearer 
vision that no philosophy, no religion, no science has offered the world anything that will 
replace the teachings of that life. 

After Dr. Watson had been engaged to write “The Life of the Master,” the next im- 
portant problem for the editors of the Magazine was to find a scheme of illustration worthy 
of the work—a series of beautiful pictures, reverent and yet full of the reality of life in 
the Palestine of to-day, which is scarcely changed from that of the time of Christ: pic- 
tures which would impart the feeling of intimacy that comes to one when gazing upon the 
scenes of the Gospel story. It will be readily understood that the artist who proposed to 
recall and revive these scenes with this degree of faithfulness, had, not only a difficult 
task before him, but one that called for more diverse faculties than the merely artistic. 
To give pictures that had artistic and ideal beauty, truth of color, reason, and senti- 
ment, as well as of environment; that kept close to the facts of the narrative, only avoid- 
ing too evidently realistic details that might mar the romantic interpretation; and to give 
historical and picturesque unity to the whole series of pictures, a man was needed who was 
at once a great artist and a thorough Bible scholar. With Corwin Knapp Linson the 
editors felt that here was a case where the circumstances and the man fitted in an ex- 
traordinary manner. Of wholesome, sturdy mind and imagination, added to a singularly 
rare artistic feeling, Mr. Linson worked his way up alone and unaided till he saved 
enough money to spend some years in that center of art, Paris, whence he had come back 
to America a thoroughly trained artist, having lost in France none of his own particular 
home inspiration and feeling. He was at the age when a man puts into his work the best 
of himself, all his youthful enthusiasm and the first bloom of strenuous virility. He felt 
the poetical charm as well as the moral beauty of the New Testament; he had been 
brought up on the Bible, and knew it intimately. He threw himself heart and soul into the 
work, spending the major part of the last three years in Palestine. 

All of Mr. Linson’s compositions were thought out and many were painted on the 
ground itself ; the framework of and the studies for the others were made there. The 
compositions were reasoned out fully, viewed from every point, before the real work was 
begun. Often they were made over again, changed in detail, or altogether rejected, and 
the pictures themselves were sometimes painted two or three times over. There are 
reasons for every manner of arrangement, for every character of treatment of tone and 
color. There is nothing done thoughtlessly, nothing at haphazard. : 

The greatest charm of Palestine and its people is the charm of color. The editors 
felt that such a scheme of illustration should be presented in all its beauty as well as in 
all its completeness, although this involved the extremely difficult problem of using col- 
ored pictures in a magazine for the first time on a large scale. After a thorough study 
of all processes of color reproduction and their results, the one known as the three-color 
process was selected. Some of its results in the past have been extraordinarily fine, but 
until now it has never been attempted on a large scale. Pioneers in this field, as in 
others, the editors determined, if possible, to reproduce these pictures of the life of Christ 
so that they would give absolutely the charm, brilliancy, softness, and variety of color 
that Mr. Linson’s originals have. To carry out the plan which, they felt, must, whatever 
their efforts, be an experiment, they went to the house that stands to-day in a class apart 
and at the head of all firms that do color reproductions. This is the house of Angerer 
and Goschl of Vienna. The question of additional expense entailed by the plates being 
made abroad and by a house maintaining a staff of the most skilful and best trained, and, 
therefore, highest paid artist workmen in their line in the world, was never considered. The 
results will speak for themselves in the pages of the Magazine. Besides the pictures re- 
produced in color, there will be many black-and-white reproductions, making in all upward 
of 200 pictures, presented in chronological order. Along with portrayals of incidents in 
the life of Christ, there will be pictures of the most important places, scenes, and types of 
people in the Palestine of to-day. In addition, there will be a series of maps, based on the 
latest knowledge, and showing the localities mentioned in the Gospels, and many of them 
giving in a pictorial way the appearance and character of the country. 

THE EpITor. 
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THE MASTER. 


By THE REVEREND JOHN Watson, D.D. 


PROLOGU E.—THE 


MONG the countless millions of the race 
41 a few there are who have defied the law 
of oblivion ; whose leaf has not faded, and 
whose names cannot be forgotten. Their 
achievements rise like Alps above the plain 
of human labor; their services remain the 
permanent heritage of the race. We are 
wiser and stronger and holier and gladder 
because snch men have lived and worked. 
One opened the kingdom of letters with his 


NAZARETH—A VIEW 


poems; another asked for us the deepest 
questions of the soul in his dialogues; a 
third discovered a new world, and doubled 
our dwelling-place; a fourth expounded the 
secret of the physical universe, and arranged 
the stars on a map; a fifth cleansed away the 
corruption of the church, and restored her 
strength; and a sixth, the greatest of all, 
showed unto the world righteousness, and 
wrote the Ten Words on our conscience. 
The names of Homer and Socrates, of Co- 


INEVITABLE 


CHRIST. 


lumbus and Copernicus, of Luther and Moses, 
can never be blotted from the pages of hu- 
man history. In their lives the sap of the 
race flowered and bore fruit, which has been 
gathered and stored for all generations. 
These mighties belong to no country or cen- 
tury; they are citizens of the world, and 
their fame is ageless. 

Their immortality is undeniable and honor- 
able, but yet it is, after all, secondary and 
impersonal. Wevenerate them, not for what 
they were, but for what theydid. They are 
the benefactors of all men, they are not the 
friends. Apart from their work, they had 


FROM THE WEST, HIGH UP ON THE HILL, LOOKING EASTWARD, 


not passed the frontiers of their town; and 
if the work be divorced from the man, in him 
we would have but the slenderest interest. 
We have not spoken with them, nor looked 
into their faces, nor had fellowship with them 
as with our nearest, and so to deny their ex- 
istence or assert their unworthiness were not 


to rifle the treasures of our soul. We bow 
before these great ones because they have 
lived, and are a strength to our humanity, 
but we do not love them. 
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One Man has immortality of the first order, 
who does not live in books or works, but has 
His eternal home in the heart of His disci- 
ples. It was fitting that a monument in 
stone should be raised to Columbus to re- 
mind his fellow-countrymen of his genius, 
his -perseverance, his courage, his triumph, 
but no one as yet has been capable of pro- 
posing a statue to Jesus Christ. It were an 
impossible stupidity, it were an actual blas- 
phemy. Andwhy? Because He is not dis- 
tant, but present, more real than those we 
see and touch, to whom an innumerable mul- 
titude bow their souls morning and evening 
every day. If they could be convinced, 
which is impossible, that Jesus had never 
lived according to the Gospels, or that if we 
blew aside the imagination of His friends, 
He was a self-deceived enthusiast, then the 
faith and hope of millions would be eclipsed, 


A narrow street in Nazareth, 


THE MASTER. 


and they would fall into despair. Without 
Jesus risen from the dead and stainless in 
His perfection, some would hardly care to 
live ; and for Jesus, who left this world al- 
most nineteen centuries ago, more men and 
women would die than for any other cause 
on earth, and they would be the best blood 
of the race. 

What circumstances lent their help to this 
Man? What part did He take in face of the 
world ? What means did He use to win this 
authority ? Three years or less was the meas- 
ure of Jesus’ public career from the day 
the Baptist declared Him the Lamb of God 
spoken of by ancient prophecy to the day 
when He was offered on the Cross as the 
Passover according to the prophets. He 
was born of a nation which had been scat- 
tered and. peeled—without a king, without 
liberty, without a voice; a nation suspected, 

discredited, hated. The son of a peasant 

mother, He was a carpenter by trade, and 

a poor man all His days: as soon as He 

became known to His people He was per- 

secuted, and in the end condemned to 
death as a blasphemer. He lived all His 
days in an obscure province of the Roman 

Empire, about the size of the Principality 

of Wales or the State of New Jersey, and 

was careful not to pass beyond its borders. 

During His ministry He never wrote a 

word, and He left no book behind Him: 

He had no office, no standing, no sword. 

Yet no sooner was He born than wise men 

from the East came to worship Him, and 

Herod at His own door sent soldiers to 

murder Him. His own family was divided 

over Him—His mother, with some fears 
and doubts, clinging to Him, His brothers 
refusing to believein Him. When he had 
preached for the first time in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, where He had lived 
from infancy and every one knew Him, 

His neighbors were first amazed at His 

grace, and then in a sudden fury would 

have flung Him down a precipice. The 

Council of the nation was divided about 

Him, certain leaning to His side, and 

others declaring that no prophet could 

come out of Galilee; and the people were 
torn in twain, so many holding that Jesus 

was a good man, so many that He was a 

deceiver. If a family was divided in those 

days, you might be sure Jesus was the 
cause; and if two people argued in a heat 
at the corner of a street, the contention 
would be Jesus. A Roman judge con- 
demned Him, but not before his own wife 
had interceded for Him; if Roman soldiers 
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nailed Him to the Cross, a Roman officer 
bore witness to His righteousness; and if 
the thief crucified on one side insulted 
Jesus, the thief on the other side believed 
in Him. None could be neutral, none 
could disregard Him: there was a division 
of the people concerning Jesus. 

This controversy would doubtless be laid 
to rest by His death, and only fill a foot- 
note in the history of the Jewish people 

Jesus of Nazareth, a local agitator and 
heretic, crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
about 33. Nothing could be more un- 
likely than that this commotion in a petty 
province should affect pagan society, and 
a Galilean prophet arouse the Roman Em- 
pire. The attitude of Rome to all religions 
was consistent and characteristic—a policy 
of cynical contempt and worldly oppor- 
tunism. As the ruler of the world, she 
gave hospitable welcome to foreign deities 
in the capital, and honored them in a Pan- 
theon. The most opposite cults flourished 
side by side in one family, and we would have 
said that one religion more would have made 
little difference. As it happened, however, 
the faith of Jesus was so virile and assured, 
so insistent and aggressive, that it came as 
a living torch into society, and set every 
nan on fire as friend or foe. Roman magis- 
trates, accustomed to compromise, and 

ixious at any cost to keep good order, 
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were reduced to despair, and were compelled 
to persecute Jesus in the person of His apos- 
tles. Within a century the Nazarene had 
rent the Empire in twain, and put all the 
gods to open shame. 

Nor was it enough for this exacting per- 
sonality that His presence threw the multi- 
tude into confusion and changed the market- 
place into a battle-ground. He invaded the 
schools, and gave a new task to philosophy. 
For a while it was enough for the disciples 
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of Jesus to believe in Him; by and by they 
began to speculate about Him. It was a 
matter of intellectual necessity to ask who 
He was, and with that question was added a 
new science, the most subtle, the most ma- 
jestic, the most daring of all the departments 
of ordered knowledge. Theology began her 
work when the ancient learning was dying; 
she opened a new means of culture when the 
former was exhausted. Never had the hu- 
man intellect faced 
so mysterious a 
problem as the Per- 
son of Christ, never 
has there been a 
controversy so 
keen and so ab- 
sorbing. 

Once this Man 
had established 
Himself in history, 
He became a per- 
manent factor—a 
disturbing force 
never to be evaded, 
ever to be reckoned 
with. As a rock 


standing out from 
the midst 
stream, 


of a 
so upon 
Jesus has the cur- 
rent of human life 
and thought beat 
and been broken 
from the first cen- 
turies to the nine- 
teenth. The great 
movement of the 
Middle Ages was 
the Crusades, and 
there the chivalry 
of the West flung 
itself on the East, 
for the most romantic end— to recover 
the tomb of Jesus from the Saracen. The 
Reformation opened the modern age, and 
while many causes fed its strength, the deep- 
est was the relation of the human soul to 
Jesus. No wars have been so fierce or re- 
lentless as the wars of religion, which have 
drenched so many lands in blood, and with- 
out Jesus of Nazareth they had never been 
known. As He moves down the paths of the 
West, kings and peoples seize their swords; 
Jesus confounds politics and commerce; He 
lights the fires of persecution and fierce de- 
bate; He makes inquisitors and martyrs; no 
ruler could make a plan without counting in 
Jesus; no treaty could stand unless it had 


LOOKING TOWARD AIN KARIM, THE REPUTED BIRTHPLACE 
OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


THE MASTER. 


Jesus’ name; no peace could last a month 
unless it had His blessing. 

It may seem that in our century we have 
thrown off this dominion of Jesus and are 
able to forget Him, but it is only an affec- 
tation of indifference. Never were there so 
many lives of Jesus written; never so much 
attention given to His actual words; never 
such anxiety to send forth HisGospel. Were — 
a parciment discovered in an Egyptian mound , 
six inches square 
containing fifty 
words which were 
certainly spoken 
by Jesus, this ut- 
terance would 
count more than 
all the books which 
nad been published 
since the first cen- 
tury. If a veri- 
table picture of the 
Lord could be un- . 
earthed from a 
catacomb, and the 
world could see 
with its own eyes 
what like He was, 
it would not mat- 
ter that its colors 
were faded and 
that it was roughly 
drawn; that pic- 
ture would have at 
once a solitary 
place amid the 
treasures of art. 
A vast number of 
persons are inter- 
ested in the ques- 
tion of evolution, 
simply because it 
may affect the 
position of Jesus, and they would accept it 
at once were they convinced that the new 
principle had a rightful place for the Master. 
While we are silent we are also nervously 
conscious of Jesus; at a hint of His appear- 
ance we do Him homage. 

If one desired to realize how this Jew— 
His words, His life, His spirit—has been 
woven into the warp and woof of life, let 
him imagine the effect of Jesus’ influence re- 
moved as by a stroke and the pattern which 
remains. One would then see a city dotted 
with empty places, which are covered neither 
by grass nor flowers, where once had stood 
churches, orphanages, asylums, and hospi- 
tals. The whole machinery of charity and 
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philanthropy would have disappeared to- 
gether with every monument to pity. Libra- 
ries would remain, but they would be robbed 
of those noble classics of many tongues which 
owe their genius and charm to the Master. 
There might still be galleries, but without 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Fra Angelico, Da 
Vinci, from whor. their subjects and their 
inspiration had been taken. Music, in her 
most searching and solemn notes, would be 
no longer heard in that place; and if law be 
administered, it would be stripped of its ma- 
jesty and life. Exchanges would be open, 
but the Sermon on the 
Mount would no longer 
restrain the madness 
of competition and the 
injustice of the strong; 
and there would be 
prisons, as in the pagan 
days, places now for 
punishment only, not 
for remedy. The city 
would still be there, 
with only a few build- 
ings wanting, but they 
would be the monu- 
ments to kindness, to 
mercy, to hope, to God. 
It would be a city de- 
from 


spiritualized, 
which the visible glory 
of religion had de- 
parted. 

And still one has not 
appreciated the con- 


tinual and _ pervasive 
influence of Jesus in 
present-day life. It is 
more subtle and con- 
vincing than can be 
proved by any building 
or book: it is an atmosphere into which we 
have been born and which we breathe—of 
which we are unconscious, and which we 
may allow ourselves sometimes to deny. The 
home of which we are part has been created 
by Christ, and its arrangements are instinct 
with His Spirit. Whatever is pure and mer- 
ciful and spiritual and unselfish in social life, 
flows from His influence, and the very mo- 
tives which regulate our best deeds, and to 
which we appeal in another man, have been 
implanted by the unseen hand of the Master. 
The most beautiful type of character, that 
of humility and tenderness, has been reared 
in the school of Jesus, although in many a 
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“He would have a look of wondering 
thought, a little wild, it may be, a little 
scornful, the instinctive premonition of a 
future great mission.” 
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case the pupil does not know his Teacher ; 
and the most violent attacks on Christianity 
have only been possible because they have 
been made under the toleration of Jesus. 
There is no place where one could live with 
his family in peace and pursue the highest 
ends of life unless Jesus had been there be- 
fore; and if the spirit of Jesus were with- 
drawn, modern civilization would in three 
generations return to the morality of pagan- 
ism. If any one should have the heart to 
criticise the Gospel of Jesus, he will find 
that the best person he knows is pursuing 
Jesus’ ideal; and if 
any one had the audac- 
ity to deny that Jesus 
ever lived, he would 
next moment touch the 
Master, living now, 
in one of His disciples. 

It is the life of this 
Man we shall now study, 
and after a plan which 
will not compete with 
biographies which have 
been written by 
learned persons and 
are in our hands. We 
shall not endeavor to 
compass every detail 
of the Master’s life 
from Bethlehem to Cal- 
vary, nor shall we 
weary any reader with 
questions of order— 
for indeed the chronol- 
ogy and harmony of 
the Gospels are past 
finding out by ordi- 
nary folk. It will be as- 
sumed that in the four 
Gospels we have suffi- 
ciently accurate accounts of how Jesus car- 
ried Himself to His fellow-men, and what He 
did on certain occasions before their eyes, 
and what befell Him at their hands. And 
various incidents will be selected and grouped 
into chapters, each complete in itself, and 
each affording a facet of the whole. We do 
not dare to promise that after he has read 
the last page of the ‘‘ Life of the Master ’”’ 
the reader will be wiser on a site or a 
date, but we dare to hope that he will 
have a clearer vision of the august Figure 
who invites the judgment of each man’s con- 
science, who lays His hand on each man’s 
heart. 


(To be continued.) 





THE VISIT 
OF MARY TO ELISABETH. 


ND Mary arose in those days, and went into the hill 
country with haste, into a city of Juda; 

And entered into the house of Zacharias, and salu- 

ted Elisabeth. 

And it came to pass, that, when Elisabeth heard the 
salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb; and Elisabeth 
was filled with the Holy Ghost : 

And she spake out with a loud voice, and said, Blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed zs the fruit of thy womb. 

And whence zs this to me, that the mother of my Lord should 
come to me? 

For, lo, as soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in mine 
ears, the babe leaped in my womb for joy. 

And blessed zs she that believed: for there shall be a perfor- 
mance of those things which were told her from the Lord. 

And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

For he hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden: for, 
behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 

For he that is mighty hath done to me great things ; and holy 
is his name. 

And his mercy zs on them that fear him from generation to 
generation. | 

He hath showed strength with his arm; he hath scattered the 
proud in the imagination of their hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from ¢hezr seats, and exalted 
them of low degree. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich he 
hath sent empty away. 

He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance of Azs mercy ; 

As he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed for 
ever. LUKE I: 39-55. 

As in so many other instances, the identity of “a city of ‘fuda”’ cannot be fixed; but the 
identification is of no consequence in this case, for “the ill country,” being all of similar 
character, the details would have been the same. The text says “ entered into the house of 
Zacharias, and saluted Elisabeth.” I have not literally rendered “ into the house”’ as being 
inside the door, since in the East one is in the house if inside the portal of the outer court ; and 
both for the verisimilitude and the beauty of the picture, I have placed the meeting in one of 
those gardens peculiar to the Jewish householder, just at the threshold of the house itself. 


Zacharias, still dumb, is not less in complete understanding of the significance of the visit.—Note 
of the Artist. 
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Author of ** Naval Actions of the War of 1812.” 
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OF COLONEL JOHN 


LAURENS. 
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G HE darkest period of the Ameri- 
i can Revolution, not even ex- 
cepting the disastrous days 
that followed the hasty re- 
treat from Long Island, the 
withdrawal of the American 
army from New York, and 
the cruel winter marching 
through New Jersey, was 
that which followed the sixth 
year of the war. The bravest 
hearts and the strongest minds were waver- 
ing, dissatisfaction and mutiny were in the 
ranks, disappointment oppressed many of the 
leaders, and chaos ruled in the departments 
that had to do the financiering of the nation. 
There was no money to meet the pay-rolls, 
and no credit upon which to purchase sup- 
plies; the citizens were tiring of the war, 
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and the preaching of the Tories was listened 
to in many places without remonstrance. 
Above this sea of trouble rose supreme 
the figure of the great Commander-in-Chief. 
Undeterred by obstacles, he refused to be 
cast down by the seeming hopelessness of 
situations. But Washington-at last saw that 
matters had reached a crisis, and perceived 
but one way out of the difficulty, but one 
hope for the continuing of the struggle. It 
is a strange thing to relate—but we know 
it now-——to those about him he felt that he 
could not disclose all his plans. Trusted 
generals had failed and betrayed him. His 
suspicion of Charles Lee, who then found 
plenty of defenders, has since proved to have 
been well founded, and even men whose names 
may be found writ on the scroll of patriots 
were wavering. It is not the set purpose of 
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the historian to be an iconoclast and to de- 
stroy the popular idols. At the same time it 
is but truth to tell that not a few even of the 
well-beloved, honest, and trustworthy hard 
old fighters now regarded further fighting as 
useless. In some cases they had kept their 
opinions to themselves, and we have but dis- 
covered their wavering from the fact that 
they had begun already to seek positions with 
the British, whose power they felt must in- 
evitably supersede the apparently hopeless 
government of Congress. Just as the year 


~ 1780 ended, Washington wrote as follows: 


Disappointed of -the second division of French 
troops, but more especially in the expected naval supe- 
riority, which was the pivot upon which everything 
turned, we have been compelled to spend an inactive 
campaign, after the flattering prospect at the opening 
of it, and vigorous struggles to make it a decisive one 
on our part, 


In January, 1781, he wrote the following 
letter to Meshech Ware, President of New 
Hampshire : 


The aggravated calamities and distresses that have 
resulted (to the soldiers) from the total want of pay 
for nearly twelve months, the want of clothing at a 
severe season, and not unfrequently the want of pro- 
visions, are beyond description. ‘ I give it de- 
cidedly as my opinion, that it is vain to think an army 
can be kept together much longer under such a vari- 
ety of sufferings as ours has experienced, and that 
unless some immediate and spirited measures are 
adopted to furnish at least three months’ pay to the 
troops in money, which will be of some value to them, 
and at the same time ways and means are devised to 
clothe and feed them better (more regularly, I mean), 
than they have been, the worst that can befall us 
may be expected, 


The heart of the nation was not beating at 
full tide; it needed an infusion of new blood 
to fill its arteries and make the movement 
potent. General Lincoln, who had been in 
command in the South, had made a brave de- 
fense of the important city of Charleston. 
For months he had combated the efforts of 
Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot to 
dislodge him or force him to surrender; but 
hemmed in at all points, and having been 
for weeks without resources, his discouraged 
rank and file depleted by constant fighting 
and disease, he was compelled at last to sue 
for capitulation; and out of tlre trenches his 
ragged, hungry soldiers marched} aid down 
their arms, and gave themselves up,as”pr:s- 
oners of war. General Gates had been de- 
feated at Camden. Recruiting had ceased 
entirely, and it was becoming difficult to 
hold the remnants of the army together. 
Throughout the Southern States the bands 
of Tories almost equalled those of the pa- 
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triots, and the latter were compelled to fight 
their own countrymen almost as often as they 
faced the red-coated British. Almost every- 
where the invading arms had gained. But 
one town of importance on the sea-coast re- 
mained to the Americans-— Boston: that the 
English had evacuated long before. A writer 
who dwelt in the middle of things, who was 
in touch with all sides of the question, and 
who was also an eye-witness and a recorder 
of the story that is to follow, writes thus: 
‘*The main army under General Washing- 
ton, reduced by detachments to the Southern 
States, was badly clothed, irregularly’ pro- 
visioned, and without pay; the magazines 
were empty, the treasury exhausted, and the 
public credit of no avail.’’ 

Calling a convention of the officers he 
most trusted, Washington drew up a memo- 
rial, a faithful and minute representation of 
the extremity and need, and placed it before 
Congress. Congress had listened before, but 
had done nothing. Now Washington had his 
last suggestion to make. 

Benjamin Franklin was then representing 
the United States’at the French court. His 
humble, plebeian figure, his kindly manner, 
and his democratic bearing had endeared him 
to the hearts of the French people, then 
eager for revolution, mad with the words 
Fraternity and Equality, and waiting for a 
chance to prove that under popular phrases 
and patriotic catch-words may lurk disorder 
and destruction. But Benjamin Franklin, 
although he had accomplished much, was not 
a courtier; nor, with all his wisdom and firm- 
ness, was he a clever politician. France, 
since her first expedition of the previous 
year, had been doing little or nothing to help 
the country that he represented. 

Now, Washington saw that help in this 
crisis could come from France alone. Not 
only her continued good will, but more of 
her ships and men were needed; and let us 
be fair and say, as a few said then (and peo- 
ple have forgotten it since), France was to 
save America. But how could she be stirred 
to further action ? 

On July 10th (or 12th) in 1780, the French 
fleet under Admiral de Terney, that had con- 
voyed the troops of King Louis who were in 
command of the Count de Rochambeau, had 
arrived at Rhode Island. Two months had 
passed before Washington met the leaders of 
the French allies at Hartford, on the 18th of 
September. Before three months had gone 
by, de Terney had died at Newport, and his 
place had been taken by Admiral Destouches. 

The French troops, who were orderly and 
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well drilled, had proved a great addition to 
our forces, but as yet they had accomplished 
little; and the fleet, although formidable in 
frigates and ships of the line, had refused 
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Southerner, Colonel John Laurens, son of that 
Henry Laurens who had been imprisoned in 
the Tower of London after he had been cap- 
tured by the British on his way to Holland, 


COUNT DE GRASSE, WHO COMMANDED THE FRENCH FLEET @FF TE MOUTH OF THE CHESAPEAKE PREVIOUS TO 
THE SURRENDER OF CORNWARLID AT YORKTOWN, 


combat with the British squadron, had been 
blockaded in port, and, except for one or two 
expeditions, had beenofsmalluse. Yet their 
presence, which was due entirely to the solici- 
tations of Lafayette, made during his flying 
visit to the French court for that purpose, 
did much to sustain the drooping spirits of 
the Continental troops. Rochambeau was 
now with Washington, and probably shared 
with most of those about him in the belief 
that the cause was in extremis. Something 
must be done to induce France to come once 
more to the assistance of her distant ally. 
On Washington’s personal staff was a young 


the year before ; and who was at that moment 
under sentence of death for high treason, 
and only. kept from the block by the clamor 
of the British public conscience and fear of 
retaliation. But more of this hereafter—to 
proceed with the story: Young John Laurens 
was born in Charleston, in the year 1755. 
He was thus at this juncture but twenty-six 
years of age. According to the custom that 
was then followed by the wealthy residents 
of America, he had been sent to Europe to 
be educated, and he had studied at the schools 
of Paris, Geneva, and London. At the out- 
break of the War of the Revolution he had 
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been a student of law at the Temple. He 


had followed closely the growing discord aris- 
ing between the colonies and the mother 
country, and when he perceived that a con- 
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working his way by neutral vessels to 
Charleston. 

Almost immediately, he joined the staff of 
General Washington, where he was made 


COLONEL JOHN LAURENS, SPICIAL MINISTER TO THE COURT OF FRANCE. 


flict was imminent, he begged his father’s 
permission to return and offer his services 
to his country. But Henry Laurens was one 
of those who persisted for a long time in the 
belief that affairs would reach an amicable 
adjustment, and he forbade his son leaving 
England. But the clouds grew darker, and 
the younger man saw plainly that resort to 
the sword would soon be made. Coke and 
Littleton tempted him no longer, and he 
turned his attention to Vauban and Folard; 
industriously he studied the art of war, and 
ortly after the shots fired at Lexington had 
echoed through England, he stole away to 
France, and succeeded, after a struggle, in 


welcome as one of the family. He had ever 
displayed courage and coolness, had been 
wounded in the battle of Germantown, and 
had been promoted for gallant conduct—a 
promotion assuredly deserved, and upon which 
General Washington himself congratulated 
him. But how did this young soldier take 
it? On the 6th of November, 1778, he 
wrote the following letter, addressed to the 
President of Congress; it breathes the spirit 
of the man: 


Colonel Laurens expresses his gratitude for the 
unexpected honor which Congress were pleased to con- 
fer on him by the resolutions passed the day before, 
and the high satisfaction it would have afforded him, 
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* could he have accepted it without injuring the rights 
of the officers in the line of the army, and doing an 
evident injustice to his colleagues in the family of the 
Commander-in-Chief ; that, having been a spectator of 
the convulsions occasioned in the army by disputes of 
rank, he held the tranquillity of it too dear to be in- 
strumental in disturbing it, and therefore entreated 
Congress to suppress the resolve of yesterday, ordering 
him a commission of lieutenant-colonel, and to accept 
his sincere thanks for the intended honor. 


Nevertheless, may it be recorded, his pro- 
motion was sustained. In a position of ac- 
tive command he had served in the campaigns 
in the South, and in May of 1779 was wounded 
for the second time, in the skirmish with the 
British mounted forces at Tullifinny. As soon 
as he was able, he rejoined the army, and took 
part in the unsuccessful attack on Savannah 
in October. From thence he went to Charles- 
ton, and joined forces with General Lincoln 
in its heroic defense. After the capitulation, 
he was soon exchanged, and under special 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief he once 
more joined the latter’s staff. 

Laurens was a born courtier. He had pol- 
ished manners, a figure that would grace the 
company of kings, and, moreover, he spoke 
French like a born Parisian. He was so 
handsome that his presence and his bearing 
possessed a dominating power, made stronger 
by his unconsciousness and his fearless self- 
reliance. He had been named the “‘ all-ac- 
complished.’’ But besides all this outward, 
physical attraction, he had a heart of ster- 
ling honesty and worth, a singleness of pur- 
pose, a devotion to the cause that had been 
proved, and a great reverence and love for 
his commander. Had he not fought a duel 
with Charles Lee, one of Washington’s tra- 
ducers, and badly wounded him ? 

When it was settled that a special minister 
should be sent to the Court of King Louis, 
to solicit the aid that alone could turn the 
tide, John Laureuis was chosen to represent 
his country in her need. He was chosen by 
Washington himself, for Congress had rele- 
gated to the Commander-in-Chief that power. 
The young officer modestly demurred, and 
proposed that Alexander Hamilton should be 
sent instead, as being better qualified for a 
mission of such importance. But Washing- 
ton would hear nothing of it. So, armed 
with his credentials, this young man, truly 
the hope of the nation, set sail from Boston 
on the 9th of February, 1781, in the frigate 
** Alliance,’’ under the command of that fine 
old sailor, Commodore John Barry. With 
him went Major William Jackson of Phila- 
delphia, who had been appointed his secre- 
tary and was his bosom friend. 
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It was a year before, that the young min- 
ister’s own father had set sail on the similar 
mission to Holland; but the elder Laurens, 
as we have stated, had been captured, the 
vessel that was conveying him having been 
taken by an English frigate on the high 
seas. He had endeavored to hide his pur- 
pose by throwing away his papers, but, unfor- 
tunately, they had not been properly weighted, 
and were picked up on the surface of the 
water. Thus all was disclosed, and in con- 
sequence the elder Laurens was at that mo- 
ment in danger of losing his life. 

Probably, had the English known of the 
sailing of the ‘‘ Alliance,’’ they would have 
made strenuous efforts to intercept her. But 
as she was the fastest frigate afloat in those 
days, she would, no doubt, have given a good 
account of herself. She was prepared to 
fight also. But fair winds favored her, she 
saw no hostile sail, and after the remarkably 
short voyage of twenty days, she arrived at 
L’ Orient. 

Without pausing two hours, Colonel Lau- 
rens set out on the road to Paris. It hap- 
pened that the Maréchal de Castries, the 
French Minister of Marine, was then on a 
visit to the seaports, and Laurens met him 
at the Hennebont. The young American’s 
manner and address won for him at once a 
place in the minister’s estimation, for the 
latter ordered relays of horses and did every- 
thing to help him forward. He did not stop 
even for a night, but whirled along the roads 
until, on the 3d of March, just as day was 
breaking, he entered the gates of Paris. At 
once he called on Franklin, and received the 
necessary recognition. It might not be un- 
fair to state that it was somewhat grudgingly 
given. Beyond all doubt the good Doctor 
looked upon Laurens’s presence as a reflec- 
tion upon his own ability. Presenting his 
memorial and credentials, Laurens was gra- 
ciously received at court. But to be pre- 
sented and to obtain influence in royal circles 
are two different things. Although he had 
made ready with great care for the presenta- 
tion of the reasons for his visit, and was pre- 
pared to prove the reciprocal interests of 
America and France, he perceived at the 
outset that there was opposition. In all his 
efforts to reach the throne direct with his 
application, and to plead his cause to the 
highest power, he was thwarted. The 
Count de Vergennes, Minister of Foreign 
Relations, was an old hand at the game of 
diplomacy, and one of the objects of a dip- 
lomat is not to commit himself unnecessarily, 
and to take every advantage of another dip- 
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lomat’s position, if aught can be gained 
thereby. 

Every day from the 6th of March to the 
2d of May, Laurens sought to gain the all-im- 
portant recognition of hisclaims. He called 
on the French Minister, and the latter was 
busy; he called again, and he was sur- 
rounded by people upon other important mis- 
sions; or he found him at some court func- 
tion, with powdered ladies in silks and satins 
present, and from that atmosphere of friv- 
olity and light intrigue he could not stir him 
to listen to weighty questions. At other 
times an audience was denied; ‘‘ the Minister 
could not be seen.”’ . Prolific the excuses, 
generously polite were the reasons, deter- 
mined was the opposition. 

Now, inall this world there is no such gall- 
ing thing as to be forced to deal with people 
who will not hear. ‘‘ There are none so 
deaf,’’ the old saying hath it. One day, 
after fruitless efforts to bring matters to a 
settlement, Laurens returned to his apart- 
ments, and the conviction that had grown 
upon him of late framed itself definitely in 
his mind. Franklin had counseled patience ; 
etiquette demanded waiting. But underlying 
everything the young minister perceived the 
reason. By delaying the aid for which Amer- 


ica was waiting, exhausted and impatient, 
panting for relief, France would serve her 


own ends best. The longer America could 
struggle unaided, the more men and ships 
England had to send before she would give 
up struggling, and the weaker both nations 
would become. France would profit by their 
weakness: at the right time she would be 
ready to step in and make them both sub- 
servient to her will. 

The good, aged Doctor, the appearance of 
whose rotund figure on the streets was the 
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signal for the Parisians to doff their hats, 
was against any sudden or hasty action, and 
when Laurens sent him a message stating 
that he intended to go over the head of the 
French Ministry and apply to the king direct, 
Franklin objected. Such things were un- 
heard-of in courts! It might prejudice the 
royal mind, it might jeopardize the cause 
itself; but Laurens was determined. The 
king, he felt assured, was not hostile to 
either his mission or his country, despite the 
attitude of the ministers. With his secre- 
tary, he sat up late into the night preparing 
a paper that embraced a luminous statement 
of the facts, and in which the deductions 
from them were clearly proved. Etiquette 
would have to stand aside when on the mor- 
row the King held his afternoon reception at 
Versailles. 

Early in the morning, with the important 
paper in the bosom of his embroidered coat, 
Laurens, accompanied by his secretary, pre- 
sented his name at the door of the audience 
chamber of the Count de Vergennes. Ac- 
cording to agreement, Dr. Franklin was wait- 
ing; he was sitting and listening, with his 
benevolent smile, to the polite words of the 
minister under whose influence, it must be 
confessed, the worthy old gentleman had been 
so moved to patience and inaction. As Colo- 
nel Laurens entered the apartment, Frank- 
lin and the Count rose, the latter all suavity 
and politeness. Franklin opened his snuff- 
box, and appeared somewhat nervous. It 
was the first time that Laurens had found a 
chance to plead his cause in the way he wished 
to, and he opened fire without preamble. He 
began to present his facts, and urged pas- 
sionately the necessity of compliance with his 
views. Count de Vergennes listened smiling. 
and unmoved. At last, as the young Ameti- 
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can was finishing a sentence in which he rather 
vave way to the bitter feelings that filled 
his bosom, te Count raised his hand, and in- 
terrupted. He threw himself into an arm- 
chair, and his smile was sarcastic as he began 
tospeak. ‘‘ Colonel Laurens,’’ said he, ‘‘ you 
are so recently from the headquarters of the 
American army, you forget that you are 
no longer delivering the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but that you are addressing 
the minister of a monarch who has every dis- 
position to favor your country.’’ 

Laurens, who had seated himself, rose at 
once. He controlled himself with difficulty. 
After striding across the room, he turned. 
‘‘ Favor, sir! The respect that I owe to my 
country will not admit the term. Say that 
the aid is mutual, and I will cheerfully sub- 
scribe to the obligation. But as the last 
argument I shall use with your Excellency— 
the sword which I now wear in the defense of 
France as well as my own country I may be 
compelled within a short time to draw against 
France as a British subject, unless the suc- 
cor I solicit is immediately accorded.’’ 

There was no threat in this, no meaning- 
less application of words; it was the plain 
statement of a plain fact. If America and 


England had. become united at that time, 


Americans would have been Americans no 
longer; they would have been subjects of 
his Majesty King George, and mayhap loyal 
subjects they would have proved themselves 
in fighting the hereditary enemy of Great 
Britain, who was then fighting most of Eu- 
rope. Never had Laurens placed his request 
upon the ground of false sentiment. He had 
been honest always, and he was honest then. 
He bore no love for France; he was there 
but to plead for something that would vouch- 
safe the safety of his own country. 

It was some minutes before the Count de 
Vergennes recovered his smiling mask. The 
force of the remark and the remonstrance 
had been keenly felt by the first diplomat of 
Europe; but at last he collected his wits, and 
pointing to Franklin, who had said nothing, 
he spoke quickly. 

‘‘ Here is good Monsieur Franklin, who is 
very well contented with us,’’ he said. 

‘* No one,’’ replied Colonel Laurens, bow- 
ing, ‘‘tespects that venerable gentleman 
more than I do; but to repeat your Excel- 
lency’s observation, I am ‘ so recently from 
the headquarters of the American army,’ 
that many circumstances of the highest in- 
terest are familiar to me that are yet un- 
known to this worthy gentleman. I must 
now inform your Excellency that my next 
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memorial will be presented to his Majesty in 
person.’” Hedrewhimself erect. ‘‘ I have 
the honor to salute you respectfully.’’ Again 
he bowed at the door, and motioning for Ma- 
jor Jackson to follow him, he left the room. 

Once outside, where they were unobserved, 
the youthful side of the young minister was 
shown. Turning quickly, he caught his sec- 
retary by the arm. ‘‘ What do you think of 
that ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ I spoke as my feelings 
dictated, and those words were from my 
heart. What do you imagine will come of 
this interview ?”’ 

The Major, a young man also, was forced 
to smile. ‘‘ In my wildest imagination,’’ he 
returned, ‘‘ I could never have thought that 
it would have thus terminated.”’ 

‘*No matter,’’ answered Laurens almost 
grimly. ‘‘ Let us go to the inn and dress 
for court, where the act must finish.”’ 

Laurens proved himself in this interview 
the true son of his father, and a man of just 
the spirit and nobility that the father him- 
self, under extraordinary circumstances, a 
short time before, had declared him to be. 
One of the elder Laurens’s friends had ap- 
proached him in his prison cell, and told him 
that he had been instructed to say that he, 
Laurens, would be pardoned if he would write 
a note to Lord North and express sorrow 
for what he had done. ‘‘ Pardon!’’ exclaimed 
Laurens indignantly. ‘‘ I have done nothing 
to have required a pardon, and I will never 
subscribe to my own infamy and to the dis- 
honor of my children.’’ Shortly after this, 
when his son had arrived in Paris, and it was 
known in London that his mission in France 
was most important, the father was covn- 
seled that he would be given his liberty if 
he would write to his son and advise him to 
leave the country. 

‘* My son is of age,’’ he replied to this 
suggestion, ‘‘ and has a will of his own. If 
I should write to him in the terms you re- 
quest, it would have no effect; he would only 
conclude that confinement and persuasion had 
softened me. I know him to be a man of 
honor. He loves me dearly, and would lay 
down his life to save mine; but I am sure he 
would not sacrifice his honor to save my life, 
and I applaud him.”’ 

Having now determined to stake all upon 
his proposed visit to court, young Laurens 
considered nothing too trivial in preparing 
for what was ahead of him. Little things 
count for a great deal at court, appearances 
go a great way where royal favor is solic- 
ited, and John Laurens dressed for the event 
of the afternoon with scrupulous care. The 
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bright costume set off his well-built figure, 
and the way in which he dressed and pow- 
dered his own hair had already quite set a 
fashion in the place where fashions were set 
forthe world. Already the ladies had termed 
him ‘‘ the handsome American.’’ But he only 
smiled at all this, as he smiled at his friend 
Jackson’s admiring comments as they looked 
each other over before they started for the 
palace. 

The French court was then in mourning 
for the Empress Queen, Maria Theresa, the 
Queen’s mother, and in deference to this 
every one who appeared in the royal presence 
wore upon his arm a little band of crape and 
a knot of the same upon his sword hilt. When 
Laurens and the Major entered the audience 
chamber, they found gathered there all the 
wit and beauty of the capital. Dandies in 
silk small-clothes and jeweled buckles, with 
their powdered hair carefully curled and tied 
with widths of ribbon, moved about from 
group to group, orders and decorations spar- 
kling on their breasts; and the ladies with 
their high head-dresses-and panniered gowns 
courtesied and coquetted. 

‘* The special minister of the United States 
of America,’’ announced the gentleman-in- 
waiting, and Laurens stepped forward in his 
turn. The King was standing in the center 
of a semicircle, and the Queen was beside 
him. Old Count Maurepas was on his right, 
and on his left the Count de Vergennes. Lau- 
rens bowed low before his Majesty, and then, 
instead of passing on and taking his position 
among the foreign ministers, he advanced to 
within half a pace of the royal presence and 
bowed again. At the same time he extended 
toward King Louis the precious memorial. 

It was an innovation of the forms of court, 
and was so unexpected that the King for an 
instant was taken aback. He stood there 
perplexed, as if not knowing what to do. 
But Marie Antoinette was looking at the 
handsome figure before her. Laurens was 
not at a loss. No embarrassment showed in 
his features, no awkwardness in his gestures, 
and gracefully he dropped upon one knee, and 
extended the paper to the Queen. She put 
forth her hand, took it, and gave it to the 
King. He held it fora moment, and passed 
it across the Count de Vergennes to the Mar- 
quis de Segur, the Minister of War, who 
gravely put it in his pocket. The Count de 
Vergennes could scarce conceal his feeling of 
deep chagrin. The whispering had stopped 
among the titled crowd; every one wore a 
look of great amazement and surprise. Lau- 
rens rose, bowed again, as if unconscious that 


his action had occasioned the least flutter or 
comment, and joined the foreign ministers. 
As soon as the ceremony was over, the min- 
ister drove back with his secretary to the 
inn at Paris. As they went through Passy, 
where Good Richard lived, Major Jackson 
broke the silence. 

**Do you not think,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we 
had better stop here at Dr. Franklin’s house 
and inform him of the success of your en- 
deavors ?”’ 

**No,’’ returned Laurens gravely. ‘‘] 
wish to see no one until I learn the results 
of this day’s proceedings.’’ 

Changing his brilliant uniform for the mod- 
est habit of a citizen, he went out on a long 
walk in the streets, and did not return until 
late at night. The next ‘morning Jackson 
and he were at breakfast when a note was 
handed them. Out in the hall a liveried 
lackey was waiting for an answer. Without 
a sign of excitement Laurens broke the seal, 
and then with a triumphant smile he tossed 
the missive across the table to his friend. 

‘* Jackson,’’ he said, ‘‘ we have cut the 
Gordian knot! If we were alone, I might 
give a cheer that would be heard across the 
Channel.’’ 

The secretary eagerly read the note. It 
ran as follows: ‘‘M. Necker presents his 
compliments to Colonel Laurens, and re- 
quests the honor of an interview at twelve 
o’clock.”’ 

‘* Here is something indeed,’’ went on the 
young minister, with pleasure in his voice. 
** Come, let us dress, and pay our respects to 
Madame Necker.’’ 

The lackey disappeared with the answer, 
and an hour later Colonel Laurens and Major 
Jackson were announced in the drawing-room 
of M. Necker, at that time Director-General 
of Finance and one of the most important 
figures in French politics. There were sev- 
eral ladies present, and among them one soon 
destined to be world-renowned— Madame de 
Staél. She was then a little girl but thirteen 
years of age. After some moments of light 
conversation, M. Necker called Colonel Lau- 
rens to one side. He wore an odd expression 
on his face, admiration and interest were 
mingled; but the young minister was grave. 

‘* Monsieur,”’ he said, ‘‘ I have the honor 
to inform you, by instructions from his Maj- 
esty, that the loan which you solicit in your 
memorial of yesterday is accordéd. The fif- 
teen hundred thousand livres which you re- 
quest may be sent to Major Jackson at Am- 
sterdam, for the purchase of military stores, 
will be forwarded from Brussels; and any 
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other accommodation connected with my de- 
partment will be cheerfully granted.”’ 

‘‘ This gives me most sincere gratification 

and deep pleasure,’’ was Colonel Laurens’s 
reply. ‘‘ My thanks to his Majesty and to 
you for your kind offices.”’ 
* When the two young men were alone again 
in the streets, they grasped each other by the 
hand. ‘‘ This day,’’ said Laurens, ‘‘ is the 
greatest in my life; and I thank God, who is 
watching over our beloved country.”’ 

The next day the favor of an interview was 
requested by the Maréchal de Castries, who, 
after congratulating Laurens upon the suc- 
cess of his mission, added: ‘‘ I am directed 
by his Majesty to inform you that the Count 
de Grasse, who is now at Brest with twenty- 
five ships of the line, bound to the West In- 
dies, will, conformably to the request in your 
memorial of yesterday, rendezvous on the 
American coast at the time General Wash- 
ington shall point out. The howitzers that 
you want cannot be furnished from the ma- 
rine arsenal, as we have none of that caliber, 
but Major Jackson will be able to procure 
them in Holland. The frigate ‘ Resolute’ 
will carry you to America, with such part 
of the money as you may wish to take with 
you. Any other facility within my depart- 


ment will be accorded.’’ 

Although the delight felt at these words 
was almost overwhelming, Laurens replied 
in his quiet and dignified manner, stating his 


gratitude and pleasure. As soon as possible 
he left the assembly, for there was much 
work to do. 

3efore Laurens left Paris he had one more 
interview with the Count de Vergennes, who 
was, of course, entirely too important to be 
ignored in making the final arrangements. 
And of this interview George Washington 
Custis, the adopted son of Washington, says: 
‘“‘ A difficulty arose between him [Laurens] 
and the French minister as to the command of 
the combined army of America. Our heroic 
Laurens said: ‘ Our chief must command; it 
is our cause, and the battle is on our soil.’ 
‘ C’est impossible!’ exclaimed the French- 
man. ‘ By the etiquette of the French ser- 
Vice, the Count de Rochambeau, being an old 
lieutenant-general, can only be commanded 
by the king in person or a maréchal de 
France.’ ‘Then,’ exclaimed Laurens, ‘ make 
our Washington a maréchal de France.’ It 
was done. A friend of mine heard Washing- 
ton spoken of as ‘ Monsieur le Maréchal’ at 
the siege of Yorktown. Our beloved Wash- 
ington never coveted or desired rank or title ; 
but it is beyond a doubt that, from the force 
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of circumstances just related, the rank and 
title of maréchal de France was conferred 
upon the general-in-chief of the combined 
armies of America and France.’’ 

It has been denied that Washington ever 
held such a commission; but certainly the 
French leaders of the day granted that it 
was so, and the author of this article, after 
devoting considerable study to this point, 
thinks it may well be conceded that he tem- 
porarily held that rank. 

Laurens soon left French soil. His work 
was done. It was indeed a happy ending of 
the most important mission that America has 
ever sent to a European court before or since, 
and yet the hero of this incident is almost un- 
known to the casual reader of American his- 
tory. Inthe rush of events at home, and in 
the number of prominent persons who held 
higher commissions, the young minister’s 
name has been almost forgotten. But ina 
letter that Major Jackson wrote to a friend 
of his (a letter, by the way, wonderful for 
its quiet self-erasure), occur the following 
words: ‘‘ Thus was this most important nego- 
tiation, which was certainly the hinge on 
which the success of the Revolution then 
turned, brought to a happy close, by the 
wisdom and decision of a youth who had not 
then attained his twenty-eighth year, but 
whose matured mind and heroic spirit ad- 
mitted no other rule of official conduct than 
the honor and interest of his beloved coun- 
try.’’ 

Before Laurens left, he designated the 
points of cooperation, and appointed a ren- 
dervous for the French fleet on the American 
coast. He then quietly set sail and returned 
to America, where once more he took up the 
duties of a humble aid-de-camp on the Gen- 
eral’s staff. He asked for no sign of ap- 
proval, he craved no honors. But Washing- 
ton’s admiration for him had deepened; he 
loved him as his own son. 

But now let us look at what had been going 
on in the meantime with the American army. 
They were waiting for Laurens. In that won- 
derful and thrillingly interesting journal kept 
by Surgeon James Thacher, which covers the 
entire period of the Revolutionary War, we 
find the following entry, made in the field 
under the date of July 15, 1781:, 


General orders are now issued for the army to pre- 
pare for a movement at a moment’s notice. The real 
object of the allied armies, the present campaign, has 
become a subject of much speculation. Ostensibly 
an investment of the city of New York is in contem- 
plation—preparations in all quarters for some months 
past indicate this to be the object of our combined 
operations. The capture of this place would be a de- 
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cisive stroke, and from the moment such event takes 
place the English must renounce all hopes of subju- 
gating the United States. But New York is well for- 
tified, both by !and and water, and garrisoned by the 
best troops of Great Britain. The success of a siege 
must depend entirely on the arrival and codperation 
of a superior French fleet. 


Part of the army was in New Jersey, and 
part encamped on the west shore of the Hud- 
son. Every one thought that Washington’s 
next point of attack would be New York; that 
he would make a grand effort to dislodge the 

sritish; and if this failed, no one could then 
tell what would happen. All the movements 
seemed to point in this direction; boats had 
been gathered on the Jersey shore, spies liad 
accurately reported the doings of the British, 
and their fleet was held in New York Harbor 
in anticipation of the expected assault of the 
Americans. But again those closest to the 
General knew nothing of his real intentions. 
Rumors had come from the South that roads 
had been prepared in Virginia, and reconnois- 
sance and surveys had been made in many 
different directions; but for what purpose, 
again no one could ascertain. All at once 
the army received orders, and horse and foot 
and artillery were hurried southward. Then 
it was seen why all this preparation had been 
made, and why it was so necessary for mat- 


ters to be kept secret. 
Under the date of the 3lst of this same 
month, Thacher makes this entry: 


Colonel Laurens has arrived at headquarters on 
his way from Boston to Philadelphia. This gentleman 
is the son of Mr. Henry Laurens, our ambassador to 
Holland, who is now confined in the Tower of Lon- 
don. We have the pleasing information that he has 
brought with him from France a large sum of specie 
for the United States. He reports that the different 
powers of continental Europe are friendly to the cause 
in which we are engaged. 

Our situation reminds me of some theatrical exhibi- 
tion where the interest and expectations of the spec- 
tators are continually increasing, and where curiosity is 
wrought to the highest point. Our destination has 
been for some time a matter of perplexing doubt and 
uncertainty. Bets have run high on one side that we 
were to occupy the ground marked out on the Jersey 
shore, to aid in the siege of New York; and on the 
other, that we are stealing a march on the enemy, and 
are actually destined to Virginia, in pursuit of the 
army under Lord Cornwallis. 


Now my Lord Cornwallis, with 7,000 men, 
was in ignorance of all this. Before he knew 
it, the whole American army was at his front, 
and at the same time the great fleet of Count 
de Grasse appeared off the capes of the Chesa- 
peake, and-the English general was trapped 
in Yorktown. 

There was some fighting as a matter of 
course. Many assaults were planned and 
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sorties were repulsed, and in all the fighting 
young Colonel Laurens was foremost. Upon 
one occasion, at the head of a few score of 
riflemen who had rushed an outlying English 
intrenchment, he had saved the life of the 
officer commanding it, and, taking him pris- 
oner, brought him back to the American lines 
on his own horse. The officer had been 
wounded, and Laurens gave up his own bed 
and tent to him, and nursed him as a brother. 
Truly ‘‘ the bravest are the tenderest.”’ 

When my Lord Cornwallis found out that 
there was no chance of his being relieved or 
of escaping, he made it known that he would 
accept terms of capitulation, and Laurens was 
appointed by Washington as commissioner to 
treat with the English general. Rochambeau 
appointed the Viscount de Noailles to repre- 
sent him. In this capacity the two rode out 
between the lines, and met Colonel Ross, the 
aid-de-camp of Lord Cornwallis, who had 
been chosen by him to undertake the nego- 
tiations. Seated under a tree near the cele- 
brated Moore House, they held their first 
conference, and the American terms for sur- 
render were submitted in writing. Colonel 
Ross read them over without comment until 
he came to one sentence ; then he stopped. 

** This is a harsh article,’’ he said bitterly. 

** Which article ?’’ asked Colonel Laurens. 

*** The troops shall march out with colors 
cased and drums beating a British or German 
march,’ ’’ read the British colonel. 

** Yes, sir,’’ replied the American commis- 
sioner with some sang froid, ‘‘ it is a harsh 
article.’’ 

**Then, Colonel Laurens, if that is your 
opinion, why is it here ?”’ 

** Your question, Colonel Ross, compels an 
observation which I would have suppressed, ”’ 
returned Laurens. ‘‘ You seem to forget, 
sir, that I was a capitulant at Charleston, 
where General Lincoln, after a brave defense 
of six weeks in open trenches, by a very 
inconsiderable garrison, against the British 
army and fleet under Sir Henry Clinton and 
Admiral Arbuthnot, when your lines of ap- 
proach were within pistol-shot of our field 
works, was refused any other terms for his 
gallant garrison than marching out with col- 
ors cased and drums not beating a British or 
German march.”’ 

‘* But,’’ rejoined Colonel Koss, ‘‘ my Lord 
Cornwallis did not command at Charleston.’’ 

‘* There, sir,’’ said Colonel Laurens, ‘‘ you 
extort another declaration: it is not the in- 
dividual that is here considered, it is the na- 
tion. This remains an article or I cease to 
be a commissioner.”’ 
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\ few days later, when the British garri- 
son marched forth and the proud grenadiers 
of Old England laid down their muskets be- 
tween the drawn-up lines of the American 
and French armies, the colors were cased 
and the drums were playing a British march, 
and the tune that had been chosen for the 
occasion was known as ‘‘ The World Turned 
Upside Down’! 

Close to General Washington, when he re- 
ceived General O’ Hara, whom Cornwallis had 
deputed to represent him in the closing scene 
of the surrender, stood a tall young officer 
with an upright figure and handsome face. 
It was the young man who had brought all 
this about; but he was there as an aid-de- 
camp simply, and he did his duty like any 
other who humbly wore his country’s uni- 
form. 

The following afternoon the general orders 
began with this recording paragraph: 


HEADQUARTERS NEAR YORK, 
October 20, 1781. 


The General congratulates the army upon the glori- 
ous event of yesterday. The generous proofs which 
his Most Christian Majesty has given of his attach- 
ment to the cause of America must force conviction in 
the minds of the most deceived among the enemy 
relatively to the decisive good consequences of the 
alliance, and inspire every citizen of these States with 
sentiments of the most unutterable gratitude. His 
fleet, the most numerous and powerful that ever ap- 
peared in these seas, commanded by an admiral whose 
fortune and talents insure great events ; an army of the 
most admirable composition, both in officers and men, 
are the pledges of his friendship to the United States, 
and their codperation has secured us the present sig- 
nal success. 


When the watchmen in the Philadelphia 
streets shouted the well-known midnight hail, 
**Twelve o’clock and all’s well, and Corn- 
wallis is taken!’’ they sounded the death- 


knell of the British power in America. The 
country had received its infusion of new 
blood, the heart was beating strongly. The 
nation was gathering strength. 

To complete the account of this episode in 
laurens’s heroic career, let me again quote 
from Thacher’s journal. Under the date of 
9th of October, speaking of Cornwallis’s 
being taken prisoner, he says: 


Connected with this transaction there is a concur- 
rence of circumstances-so peculiar and remarkable 
that I cannot omit to notice them in this place. Mr. 
Henry Laurens, who was deputed by Congress as our 
ambassador to Holland, was captured and carried into 
agland, and closely and most rigorously confined in 
the Tower of London. Lord Cornwallis sustains the 
office of Constable to the Tower; of course Mr. Lau- 
rens is his prisoner. The son, Colonel John Laurens, 
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stipulates the conditions of the surrender of the con- 
stable, who becomes our prisoner, while Mr. Laurens, 
the father, remains confined in the Tower as a pris- 
oner to the captured constable. Congress had pro- 
posed that Mr. Laurens should be received in exchange 
for General Burgoyne, but the proposal was rejected 
by the British Government. After Cornwallis was 
captured, however, he was readily received in ex- 
change for Mr. Laurens. 


Young Laurens did not rest idle. True, 
he must have known the great value of his 
services, and that he had been instrumental 
in releasing his father from confinement must 
have caused him the greatest joy. But in 
the extreme South there was still fighting 
to be done, and not long after these events 
the Secretary of War received the following 
missive : 

Dear Sir: 1 am writing you from a sick-bed, but I 
have just heard that General Greene has ordered a de- 
tachment to intercept a party of the British. I shall 
ask the command, and, if refused, I shall go as a vol- 
unteer. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN LAURENS. 


General Greene, who was most anxious for 
the young officer’s recovery, would have de- 
clined the request of Colonel Laurens, but 
the latter’s determination to go as a volun- 
teer decided the General to grantit. Owing 
to delay and accident, part of the troops de- 
tached to the support of the division did not 
reach the field in time to prevent an attack 
by a very superior force. Laurens arrived 
in the midst of the battle. He saw that the 
British advance must be stopped, and he hur- 
ried to save the left wing from destruction. 
Although so weak that he could. hardly sit 
his horse, he called for a charge, and led his 
men against the bristling line. Slashing and 
cutting they went through. But a musket 
ball had found its mark. Mortally wounded, 
John Laurens fell; fell bravely, face to the 
foe. 1 

Thus died this young soldier who had saved 
his country and had asked for no other reward 
than to serve her further. The~Assistant 
Secretary of War at that time, who had 
granted his request for active service, wrote 
of him: ‘‘ Colonel Laurens had exhibited such 
proofs of devoted patriotism, heroic valor, 
and splendid talents as would have secured 
for him the first honors of his country, as 
they impressed the deepest regret for -his 
loss and the heart-felt tribute of gratitude 
to his memory.’’ His name and his deeds 
should live. Indeed, of a truth, he was the 
man for the hour! 
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1 am Song. ”—See poem on opposite page. 


I am Unselfish Service, 


“ 





SONG OF THE MUSE OF LABOR. 


By Epwin MARKHAM, 
Author of “ The Man with the Hoe * and other poems, 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth.—St. JOHN. 


I come, O heroes, to the world gone wrong : 
I bring the hope of nations, and I bear 

The warm first rush of rapture in my song, 
The faint first light of morning on my hair. 


I look upon the ages from a tower; 
I am the Muse of the Fraternal State ; 

No hand can hold me from my crowning hour ;° 
My song is Freedom and my step is Fate. 


The toilers go on broken at the heart ; 
They’ send the spell of beauty on all lands ; 
But- what avail? the builders have no part— 
No share in all the glory of their hands. 


I have descended from Alcyone ; 
I am the Muse of Labor and of Mirth; 
I come to break the chain of infamy 
That Greed’s blind hammers forge about the Earth. 


have descended from the Hidden Place, 

To make dumb spirits speak and dead feet start : 
feel the wind of battles in my face, 

I hear the song of nations in my heart. 


stand in Him, the Hero of the Cross, 

To hurl down traitors that misspend His bread ; 
touch the star of mystery and loss 

To shake the kingdoms of the living dead. 


I wear the flower of Christus for a crown; 
I weigh the stars and give to each a name; 
And through the hushed Eternity bend down 
To strengthen gods and keep their souls from blame. 


I come to overthrow the ancient wrong, 
To let the joy of nations rise again: 
I am Unselfish Service, I am Song, 
I am the Hope that feeds the hearts of men. 


I am the Vision in the world-eclipse, 

And where I pass the feet of Beauty burn; 
And when I set the bugle to my lips, 

The youth of work-worn races will return. 


I am Religion, and the church I build 

Stands on the sacred flesh with passion packed ; 
In me the ancient gospels are fulfilled-— 

In me the symbol rises into Fact. 


I am the maker of the People’s bread, 
I bear the little burdens of the day ; 
Yet in the Mystery of Song I tread 
The endless heevens and show the stars their way. 





THRESUING WHEAT. A SCENE NEAR BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


The large blow-pipe in the background carries off the chaff ; it can be pointed in any direction that is desired. 














THE MOVEMENT OF WHEAT. 
By Ray STANNARD BAKER. 


THE SOURCES AND VOLUME OF PRODUCTION.—THE MACHINERY AND 
METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION.—THE RAPIDITY OF CONSUMPTION. 

NE has only to watch for a few weeks, as I have been 
watching, the amazingly intricate operations of the 
machine which deposits each morning its supply of 
bread where that bread is to be eaten, never a loaf 
too much, but sometimes many loaves too few, to 
feel the mighty reality of the problem of food dis- 
tribution. There are at present about 517,000,000 

bread-eaters in the world, nearly eight times the popu- 
lation of the United States. An increase equal to two 
Londons is yearly swelling the enormous figures, the 
additions coming partly from births in the more ad- 
vanced countries and partly from the training of the 
consumers of rice, rye, and the like into a preference 
for wheat foods. The deductions of years have shown 
that each bread-eater—man, woman, and child—will 
consume a barrel of flour (four and one-half bushels 
of wheat) every year. The French, the English, and 
the Americans eat more than the average ; the Russians 
and the Germans eat less. On the basis of this aver- 
age, the bread-eating world requires more than 2,300,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat every twelve months to sup- 
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ply its table with bread. If the wheat fields of 
the world produce as much as this, then there 
is plenty and prosperity the world over ; if the 
production is less, there is suffering and star- 
vation. Few people realize how closely the 
crop is consumed each year. According to the 
statistician of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the world’s total production of 
wheat in 1897 was 2,226,745,000 bushels— 
not enough by millions of bushels to supply 
the world’s food demand and furnish seed for 
the crops of another year. Consequently, 
countries of the earth where the crop was 
light were visited by want and high prices, 
in India the need even touching the point of 
famine. During the following year, 1898, 
the crop was enormous, reaching a total pro- 
duction reported as 2,879,924,000 bushels, 
but this is probably an over-estimate; and 
as a consequence, there was plenty of food 
in nearly every part of the world, with a 
pronounced return of prosperity in the agri- 
cultural regions of the United States. 

Last year Sir William Crookes, the dis- 
tinguished president of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
considering the proportion between wheat 
production and wheat consumption, ventured 
to name the year 1931 as a date when the 
world’s bread-eaters would cry for more 
wheat than the world’s farmers could pro- 
duce. There is good reason to believe, as 
Mr. Edward Atkinson has pointed out, that 
Sir William has vastly underestimated the 
wheat-growing possibilities of the earth, at 
least of the United States. Yet the statistics 
from which such prophecies are drawn show 
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how very closely the consumer treads upon 
the heels of the producer, and how impera- 
tive is the necessity of distributing the crop 
—grown perhaps half a world away from the 
centers of consumption—as soon as it is 
shaken from the threshers in a million fields, 
in order that every white man shall have his 
loaf, and have it before his last supply has 
run out. 

Great Britain eats her entire wheat crop 
in about thirteen weeks, and then she must 
be supplied immediately with the products 
of Minnesota or Central Russia or India, or 
else she must suffer. If the United King- 
dom could be completely blockaded, say by 
the ships of allied Europe, her population 
would probably be totally extinguished by 
starvation within three months. The like is 
true of every country in Western Europe, 
although in some of them actual starvation 
could be much longer averted. This imme- 
diate requirement of the densely settled por- 
tions of the earth for a constant supply of 
bread overrides all laws and diplomatic and 
political considerations; it disregards cus- 
toms duties and the boundaries of nations; 
and it is the foundation of the world’s money 
systems ; for wheat must move, that men may 
have bread. 


DIRECTION AND FORCE OF THE WHEAT TIDES. 


Generally speaking, the vast tides of wheat 
set:to the east and north-—from the emigrant 
farmers on the edge of civilization to the 
cities of the old countries; from America, 


Chili, and Argentine to Europe. There*are 








HARVESTING IN DAKOTA, ON A FARM OF 10,000 Acres, 8,000 ACRES OF WHICH ARE UNDER CULTIVATION. 
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A SQUAD OF WHEAT SAMPLERS AT WORK. 


From photographic documents furnished by the ‘* Northwestern Miller.” 


lesser tides to the west and south, as from 
California to China, from Russia and India 
to England, from the United States to Brazil ; 
but they are insignificant compared with the 
vast main tide from west to east. A few 
years may make great changes in these tides. 
The rice-eatiug Chinaman has tasted the food 
of the white man, and he finds it good. He 
could consume the present world’s crop and 
still go hungry. Siberia, opened by the Rus- 
sian railroad, may yet be one of the greatest 
wheat-producing countries. Australia has 
been farmed only around its fringes. 

When a European thinks of food, he thinks 
in terms of wheat. He is the greatest of 
bread-eaters; where an American eats meat 
and potatoes, he eats meat and bread. Yet 
in the best of years Europe never produces 
enough, even including the crops from the 
vast fields of Russia, to supply her own needs. 
She is therefore absolutely dependent on the 
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United States, India, Australia, 
and Argentine. If an open con- 
flict between the United States 
and Europe should ever come, 
the American might go far toward 
winning his victory by a mere 
stoppage of the tide of food ; he 
could almost starve his enemy 
into submission. Five countries 
of Europe produce more wheat 
than they can use—Russia, Hun- 
gary, Servia, Bulgaria, and Rou- 
mania; but their surplus would he 
sufficient to supply only the needs 
of Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
and little Switzerland, leaving un- 
satisfied the vast populations of 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and France. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that the question 
of food supply is constantly before 
the parliaments of Europe, and to 
a degree which the self-sufficient 
American, who produces enough 
of almost every commodity to 
supply his needs, cannot under- 
stand. It is no wonder that the 
British Government is discussing 
the feasibility of building national 
granaries and storing vast quan- 
tities of wheat against the emer- 
gencies of war or famine. 

Yet North America is by no 
means the largest producer of 
wheat, although the day may not 
be far distant when it will take 
first rank. In 1898, American 
farmers grew over 758,000,000 
bushels, or more than one-quarter of the 
world’s production ; but Europe produced 
1,548,881,000 bushels, or more than one- 
half the world’s production. Asia (mostly 
India and Turkey) came next, with 421,000,- 
000 bushels. These three continents are 
the great wheat-producers. South America 
grows only 72,000,000 bushels, less by some 
6,000,000 bushels than the production of the 
single State of Minnesota; Africa grows only 
44,000,000 bushels; while Australia, which 
has been so much heralded as a source of 
wheat, comes last of all, with only about 
35,000,000 bushels, or about the production 
of the State of Wisconsin, which is far from 
being first in the list of American States. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL WHEAT TRADERS. 


The American, with his enormous surplus 
of wheat for exportation, has become, nat- 
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urally, the greatest of all traders. He is 
practically the manager and dictator of the 
world’s wheat movement. He is eminently 
practical, clear-headed, and far-sighted ; and 
wherever I saw him—in Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, New York, Duluth, Buffalo, Detroit, or 
Tvledo—he was always astonishing, he came 
so near to the realization of the cosmopolite. 
Every morning he knows the conditions of 
the weather in Chili and the progress of 
threshing in India. The United States Gov- 
ernment hangs at his elbow a map showing 
te rising storm in Montana, which may re- 
duce by two per cent. the crops of northern 
Minnesota. His special newspapers inform 
hin as to prices in Mark Lane, London; in 
the Produce Exchange, New York; on the 
Board of Trade, Chicago; in the Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. The railroad com- 
panies quote him daily rates for shipments 
to Rio Janeiro, Hamburg, and Hong Kong. 
His State government weighs his wheat as it 
arrives from the fields, and decides definitely 
as to its grade. He knows intimately how 
many bushels of wheat there are each morning 
atthe great terminal elevator points the world 
over, how much is afloat in steamships, how 
much is being rushed across the continents in 
cars. His bank stands ready to advance him 
money at the low- 
est rates of inter- 
est to the full 
value of the slips 
of paper which 
record his ele- 
vator holdings. 
He knows the per- 
sonal traits and 
the needs of half 
the races of the 
earth. He knows, 
for instance, just 
when the China- 
man can be per- 
suided to buy his 
cheap flours in- 
stead of. rice. 
He knows that 
(;ermany will use 
his bran for mak- 
ing molasses 

He knows 
that the Finns will 
sometimes eat his 
Wheat, though 
grown 4,000 miles 
away, in prefer- 
ence to the flour 
of Russia. He 


cakes, 
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knows that the Frenchman eats more bread 
than the Englishman, and the Englishman 
more than the American; and while there is 
wheat in the bins of Manitoba or Buffalo he 
will not allow the poorest bakeshop in London 
to go without bread to sell. So vast are his 
dealings that thousands have become units to 
him; when he sells ‘‘ 10 wheat,’’ he means 
10,000 bushels, not ten bushels. He knows 
just where in all the world wheat will be. 
scarce, and he prepares over night to turn all 
his elevators, railroads, canals, and steamship 
lines to satisfying the demand. He may not 
know a harvesting machine from a gangplow, 
this trader of wheat; but his eye is always on 
the thin, wavering ratio line between popula- 
tionand production ; heisalways facing world- 
wide starvation, and always averting it by 
his splendidly organized business machinery. 
Indeed, there is no more impressive spec- 
tacle in the whole scheme of human life than 
the almost frantic energy and haste of the 
men of the wheat pits, ef the railroad and 
steamship lines, and of the mills, each fight- 
ing tooth and nail for his own personal gain, 
and yet serving all unconsciously the mighty 
world purpose of feeding the city from the 
surplus of the distant field. 

A few estimates as to this year’s crop— 


UNLOADING WHEAT FROM THE HOLD OF A LAKE STEAMER. 


Men shovel the wheat by. hand into the path of a traveling steam-shovel, which carries it to a line of 
traveling buckets ; and these, in turn, take it up into the elevator. 
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the crop of 1899—will give some idea of the 
wheat business of the American: 


For feeding his 74,000,000 inhab- 

itants for one year, at 4} bush- 

els each, he will need . 345,000,000 bushels. 
For seeding his wheat farms of 

47,000,000 acres, at 15 bushels 

to the acre, he will need . .70,500,000 bushels. 


Total requirement for one year . 415,500,000 bushels. 


He will get from the crop of 1899 some- 
thing over 600,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and that will leave him approximately 200,- 
000,000 bushels to send abroad to his hun- 
gry brethren of other na- 
tions. More than a third of 
this he will grind, and ex- 
port in the form of flour; 
the remainder he will send 
as wheat. And in addition 
to this great exportation 
and the incident handling 
and conveyance, there is the 
interior distribution of 
wheat and flour in the 
United States, the move- 
ment from _ the 
fields in the West 
to the populous 
centers of the 
Kast, which is an 
immense business 
in itself, exceed- 
ing in volume the 
entire domestic 
food movement of 
all the countries 
of Europe. 

In spite of the 
eagerness of the 
American trader 
and his great 
shipments, he 
never sells down 
below a certain huge sur- 
plus. On the Ist of July, 
1899, for instance, what 
is called the ‘‘ visible 
supply ’’ of grain in ele- 
vators at such terminal 
points as Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, and Chicago, together with the wheat 
in transport on ships and cars, amounted to 
about 74,000,000 bushels. The invisible 
supply in the farmers’ hands and in country 
elevators on the same’ date has been roughly 
estimated at 70,000,000 bushels, making a 
total of 144,000,000 bushels on hand at the 
beginning of harvest this year. The sur- 
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plus varies from time to time, being small- 

est in the summer just before the new crop 

comes in; but it is always large. It is the 

mighty trade buffer which prevents the run- 

ning of ‘‘ corners ’’ and preserves the equilib- 

rium of price and movement. Let a Leiter 

try to control all the wheat in the country, 

and the canny trader permits him to dip deep 

into the surplus, and he suddenly finds him- 

self so loaded down with wheat the very ex- 

istence of which he hardly realized, that he 

loses millions in trying to save himself by 
selling out. 

THE MARCH OF THE HARVESTERS. 

Hardly less impressive than the 

eastward flow of the wheat is the 

northward march of the harvesters. 

This begins at the bottom of the 

world, in Novem- 

ber, with the har- 

vests of Peru and 

the southern tip 

of Africa. Then 

comes Burma in 

December; in 

January, Austra- 

liaand Argentine ; 

in February and 

March, the East 

Indies and Upper 

Egypt ; in April, 

the wheat belts 

of Asia Minor, 

Persia, and India, 

and, on our own 

continent, Mexi- 

co. Itis not until 

May that the har- 

vesters touch the 

United States; in 

that month they 

reach Florida and 

Texas, and, in foreign coun- 

tries, Japan and northern 

Africa. With June, the wheat har- 

vest in the United States begins in 

earnest, and from that time until the 

lst of September, when the last har- 

vester has passed northward out of 

the Red River Valley, there is not an hour 

of daylight when the click of the reapers 

cannot be heard. July and August are 

the harvest months of northern civilization. 

In the United States, the harvest-time suc- 

cession has developed its own typical har- 

vester. He appears with the ripening of 

crops in Oklahoma, ragged, unkempt, and 
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penniless, but ready to do a man’s full work 


‘or double wages. As soon as the Oklahoma 
grain is safely in shock, he marches north- 
ward. Somewhere in Nebraska or Kansas 
ie acquires a blanket, possibly a black tin 
tea-pail, and a little money. He is then 
known as a ‘‘ wheat stiff,’’ or sometimes as 
a ** blanket stiff.’’ If he is industrious, he 
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can make a year’s wages in two months. 
By the time he reaches the Dakotas, he is 
one of an army of more than 50,000 men, 
many of whom have been drawn from St. 
Paul, Chicago, and even farther east, tempted 
by low railroad fares, large wages, and boun-. 
tiful board. In September, the harvester, 
now no longer penniless, disappears from the 
knowledge of men; where he goes no one 
can say; but with another June he will be 
found waiting in Oklahoma ready for the 
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ripening of wheat. And he is the first, and 
not the least interesting, of the movers of 
wheat. 


THE SHIFTING OF THE CENTER Ci' PRODUC- 
TION. 


Another one of the great movements per- 
taining to wheat is the change of location in 
the center of wheat production. Only six 
States east of the Mississippi had a larger 
wheat acreage in 1897 than they had at the 
time of the eleventh census in 1890. On 
the other hand, every State west of the Mis- 
sissippi, with the single exception of Mis- 
souri, showed a considerable increase; and 
the production of wheat on the Pacific Coast 
had made a phenomenal advance, constitut- 
ing in itself in 1897 thirteen and three-tenths 
per cent. of the total production of the coun- 
try. Thus the center of American wheat 
production, like the center of population, is 
advancing rapidly westward. 

The wheat grown in the United States is 
of two general kinds. One is the old-fash- 
ioned plump-kernel winter wheat, grown 
through all the Central and Southern States ; 
and the other is the hard spring wheat—the 
** Scotch Fife’’ and the ‘‘ Blue Stem”’ of 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas—for many 
purposes the best wheat grown in the world 
and the kind that has made the fame of Min- 
neapolis flour. During this season, the prod- 
uct of the hard, or spring, wheat sections of 
the country will amount to upward of 240,- 
000,000 bushels, about two-fifths of the en- 
tire production of the United States. Of this, 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas alone will 
produce nearly 200,000,000 bushels. Minne- 
sota is the greatest of all the wheat States. 
Last year her wheat fields covered nearly 
5,000,000 acres, and she grew upward of 78,- 
000,000 bushels—more than twice the entire 
production of the continent of Australia, and 
more than that of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The American farmer, and particularly the 
Northwestern wheat farmer, who plows and 
reaps and threshes by machinery without so 
much as touching his product with his hands, 
is becoming preeminently a man of business. 
The Government has supplied colleges for 
educating him, and it sends him regular bul- 
letins containing the results of long-continued 
experiments conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture. He is a wide reader, some- 
times a thinker, and always a politician. 
Every morning during the days of harvest 
he receives the reports of the board of trade 
or the chamber of commerce where his wheat 
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is likely to be sold. He also has on his desk 
daily prices and a general advisory letter 
from his commission men. He is even be- 
ginning to study the government crop re- 
ports and to watch the crop probabilities of 
Russia and Argentine as an indication of the 
trend of prices. A prominent commission 
man of Detroit told me that large numbers 
of farmers in Michigan, which has the oldest 
and best of agricultural colleges, had put in 
telephones, so that they could keep more 
closely in touch with the city markets and 
be ready at a moment’s notice to take ad- 
vantage of any advance in price. In Dakota, 
some of the bonanza farmers have special 
telegraph lines running into their houses. 
All this recently developed business acumen 
on the part of the farmer is increasing mar- 
velously the rapidity and efficiency of the 
distribution. - Only a few years ago the rail- 
road elevator buyer was the only man who 
could quote prices, and the farmers, know- 
ing that they were at his mercy, were sus- 
picious and slow. Now the more advanced 
of them know the reigning prices in Liver- 
pool from day to day almost as soon as the 
most sophisticated city trader. 


HOW THE FARMER DISPOSES OF HIS WHEAT. 


The primary movement of wheat is the 
natural flow to the local flour-mill, where it 
is ground to feed the farmer’s family, and 
toward the granary, where it is stored up for 


seed. The proportion of wheat thus actually 
retained and consumed in the country where 
it is grown is astonishingly large. Accord- 
ing to the statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, half of the crops of Ohio, Iowa, 
Virginia, California, and Oklahoma are eaten 
where they are grown. Minnesota and Michi- 
gan farmers consume a third of their wheat. 
Pennsylvania eats over 18,000,000 bushels 
out of the 26,000,000 bushels produced. In 
some of the States—among them, all of New 
England, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Montana—not so much as a kernel gets away 
from the county where it is grown. In all 
the United States, about 276,000,000 bushels 
of the crop of 675,000,000 bushels for 1898 
were consumed immediately at home. 

When the farmer has amply provided for 
himself, he begins to think of selling his sur- 
plus—which in 1898, for the whole United 
States, amounted to the enormous total of 
400,000,000 bushels. Of this, something less 
than half is consumed in the cities of the 
United States, and something more than half 
is exported to foreign countries, either as 
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wheat or as flour. The wheat crop of the 
average year is, therefore, divided into three 
more or less equal parts, the first being con- 
sumed by the farmer and his immediate neigh- 
bors of the smaller towns and villages, the 
second going to supply the concentrated 
masses of population in the great cities, and 
the third being exported as wheat or flour to 
feed the foreigner. These are most impor- 
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the prolific Northwest, where large- num- 
bers of farmers are cultivating from 3,C00 
to 10,000 acres of wheat a year, where 
the various farm buildings are connected 
by telephone, where the plowing is done by 
complicated machinery, where the farmer 
owns from two to ten threshing-machines, 
from twenty to fifty reapers, and hundreds 
of cattle and horses, the sale of a crop be- 
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tant factors in the general economy of the 
nations, for the longer the producer can pre- 
serve intact the present relation between the 
Wheat consumed at home and that exported, 
the greater will the country become, the 
larger the number of farmers’ sons who will 
be educated in the agricultural colleges, and 
the larger the number of farmers’ daughters 
who will play upon pianos. 

there are three general methods by which 
the wheat farmer disposes of his crop. In 


comes a large business transaction. I meta 
Dakota farmer of the bonanza type who had 
two large elevators, one at each end of his 
3,000 acres of wheat. Here the grain was 
stored as fast as it came from the threshers, 
and freight cars could be run on the special 
side-tracks which had been provided by the 
railroad company, and the wheat shipped at 
a moment’s notice. This farmer expected a 
crop of 50,000 bushels from his land. At 
sixty cents a bushel, the net price he ex- 
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pected to receive, his income from his crop 
for the year would be about $30,000. Some 
of the great farmers even keep special agents 
in the chamber of commerce at Minneapolis 
or on the board of trade at Duluth. These 
agents watch their opportunity, and sell por- 
tions of the crop from time to time for future 
delivery, as the reigning price attracts them. 
Of course, this wholesale method of doing 
business is only possible among the bonanza 
farmers. But there is a considerable class 
of somewhat less extensive wheat-growers 
who have of late years formed close business 
relations with commission men at such ter- 
minal points as Chicago, Duluth, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, and Toledo. They order cars them- 
selves, and ship their grain direct, thereby 
avoiding the middleman charge of the local 
dealer, and get a price remarkably close to 
the city quotations. Some of these farmers 
even go so far as to sell on the board for 
future delivery. 


THE LOCAL ELEVATOR MAN. 


But the great mass of smaller farmers, espe- 
cially throughout the winter-wheat States, 
still sell in the old-fashioned way, to the lo- 
cal elevator manor buyer. They keep them- 
selves so thoroughly informed, however, as 
to the reigning prices in the great marts and 
the probabilities as to rise or fall, that the 
commissions of the local dealer have been 
scaled to the lowest notch. Indeed, in this 
day of many railroads, if the small wheat- 
grower is dissatisfied with local prices, he 
can combine with his neighbors—a not infre- 
quent occurrence—and ship directly by car- 
load lots to some city commission man, who 
is only too willing to buy his grain at the 
highest possible price. So fierce is the com- 
petition among the wheat-buyers that at 
some centers, most notably Minneapolis, vast 
systems of elevators have sprung up, each 
controlled by a powerful central house at the 
terminal point. There are no fewer than 
thirty-six elevator companies in Minneapo- 
lis, controlling 1,862 country elevators with 
a combined capacity of nearly 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat. A single company controls 
115 country elevators having a capacity of 
4,750,000 bushels of wheat. And the head 
of this company is also the head of other 
companies there, having lines of elevators 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas with a com- 
bined storage capacity of nearly 10,000,000 
bushels. He also has lines of elevators in 
Nebraska and Kansas. He is said to be the 
largest individual wheat-dealer in the world. 
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These elevators are distributed along nearly 
every railroad line touching Minneapolis, and 
they form a network of business enterprise 
covering five States. Every part of every 
system vibrates in instant sympathy with the 
controlling head at Minneapolis, and deals 
are made with a rapidity fairly dizzying to the 
outsider. The manager of a local house may 
buy a thousand bushels in a day. The cen- 
tral office at Minneapolis is immediately in- 
formed of the amount by telegraph, and 
within an hour every bushel is sold on the 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce. Indeed, 
so rapid and successful is this system of crop 
movement, that of the wheat of 1898 less 
than thirty per cent., according to statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture, was left 
on hand on March 1, 1899. In other words, 
more than two-thirds of a year’s crop had 
actually been disposed of within a half year. 

Perhaps no one thing so simplifies and 
facilitates the movement of wheat as the 
present rigid system of inspection and grad- 
ing. Informer times a load of grain must 
needs be carefully examined by every pros- 
pective purchaser, were he miller or commis- 
sion man; and if this buyer sold again, a sec- 
ond examination became necessary, with its 
attendant disagreement as to quality. The 
business of wheat-buying, indeed, was full 
of time-consuming details, and in the end 
neither party to a trade was likely to be sat- 
isfied. Asa consequence, the State govern- 
ment, or, in some primary markets, the local 
chamber of commerce, stepped in, and as- 
sumed charge of the whole system of grad- 
ing and inspection; and now no portion of 
the great wheat business moves with more 
ease and efficiency, a degree of care and 
accuracy simply amazing to the outsider be- 
ing constantly maintained. 


A TYPICAL SYSTEM OF GRADING. 


Minneapolis is the greatest primary wheat 
market in the world, and it is here that the 
system may be seen to its best advantage. 
During the crop year ended August 31, 1898, 
Minneapolis received upward of 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat, besides vast stores of other 


grain. It will be seen that so slight a mis- 
take in inspection or grading as the equiva- 
lent of one cent a bushel on the wheat would 
mean the improper distribution of $750,000 
in money in a single year. The Minnesota 
system of inspection is under the supervision 
of the State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, which meets in St. Paul every August 
for the purpose of establishing grades for 
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# ensuing year. Notices are published, 
nd the grain men of the State are invited 
to attend and make suggestions for changes 
or improvements in the system. Last win- 
ter the number of grades was fixed at eigh- 
teen. The first (and it is the pride of Min- 
nesota) was No. 1 Hard Spring Wheat; and 
the second, No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat. 
Here are the descriptions of these two 
grades: 

No. 1 Hard Spring Wheat.—No. 1 hard spring wheat 
must be sound, bright, and well cleaned, and must be 
composed mostly of hard Scotch Fife, and weigh not 
less than fifty-eight pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat.—No. 1 northern 
spring wheat must be sound and well cleaned, and must 
be composed of the hard and soft varieties of spring 
wheat. 


The deputy inspector and his men are out 
early in the morning. The cars from the 
wheat fields have been shunted to their 
special sidings in each of the yards. One 
man goes ahead; recording the numbers and 
initials of the cars, and examining the seals 
to see that no one has tampered with them. 
A second man breaks the seals and opens the 
doors, and then comes the deputy himself— 
the wheat expert. He is quick and keen, 
long schooled in observing the minute differ- 
ences which mark the wheat from different 
parts of the country. I saw one grizzly old 
inspector who had become so expert that, 
according to humorous report, he could tell 
what county in the West a car of wheat came 
from merely by sniffing a pinch of the grain. 
The inspector looks sharply for threshers’ 
dust, oats, cockle; and he examines the ker- 
nels keenly to see if they are shrunken or 
burnt ; and then he smells for smut. He 
even plunges a hollow brass tube into the 
heap to make sure that some cunning ship- 
per has not put in a layer or ‘ plug’’ of 
poorer grade wheat at the bottom of the car. 
Usually he is able to decide on the grade of 
a carload almost as soon as he sees the 
wheat; but sometimes he is compelled to 
take out a pisch here and there, and then 
weigh it in alittle brass kettle, to make sure 
that it comes strictly within the lawful 
specifications. He is an absolutely impar- 
tial judge. He records only the number and 
initials of the car. He never knows who is 
the shipper. I heard of one deputy who in- 
spected his own brother’s wheat for six 
months without knowing whose it was. 

The official inspector is accompanied by a 
number of active young men of the sampling 
bureau, which represents the great elevator 
and commission houses. They climb into the 
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car, thrust a brass plunger deep into the 
wheat, bring up a sample here and there, fill 
a bag, label it with the number and initials 
of the car, and pass on with the inspector. 
It is swift work, of necessity, for the sam- 
ples must be in at the opening of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where, set out in little tin 
pans, each bearing the grade tag of the State 
inspector, they form the basis of the day’s 
trading. Of such wheat as now comes into 
the market an inspector can inspect and 
grade thirty or forty cars an hour; but eight 
or ten years ago he could inspect and grade 
from sixty to ninety cars in an hour, the 
wheat at that time being much cleaner, ow- 
ing to its coming from newer and less weedy 
fields, and to more careful threshing. In 
about half the cars the inspector must now 
sift and weigh samples of the grain to see 
how many pounds to the bushel it must be 
docked for dirt and oats. The highest grade 
of Minnesota wheat is very rare and pre- 
cious, and happy is the farmer who ships it. 
Of 995 cars of new wheat marketed in Min- 
neapolis during August, 1899, only five cars 
graded No. 1 Hard, while 296 were set down 
as No. 1 Northern, 387 as No. 2 Northern, 
156 as No. 3 Northern, 62 were rejected, 
and 89 were marked ‘‘ no grade.’’ The last 
two classes are sold by the commission men 
for what they will bring, and the wheat may 
later, be dried, scoured or cleaned of dirt by 
the elevator men, so that it will come up to 
grade specifications. 

After an inspector has finished his work, the 
cars are resealed with a State seal, to await 
the disposition of the purchaser. Everything 
is done promptly and in a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like manner, and the wheat is rarely de- 
layed more than a day in the cars in which it 
arrives. The State keeps complete records 
and samples of every car inspected until the 
wheat has passed entirely out of the market, 
se that should any dispute arise, it could be 
instantly and amicably settled. It sometimes 
happens that the commission man believes 
that the wheat is entitled to a higher grade 
than the inspector has given it. If so, he 
may appeal from the inspector’s decision to 
a State board which is especially appointed to 
hear his complaint. If the grade is changed 
after a second examination, the State bears 
the expense of the inspection ; if not, it is 
borne by the objecting commission man. It 
may be said to the credit of these inspectors, 
that during the crop year ended August 31, 
1898, out of 220,777 cars inspected, only 
16,104 were held for reinspection, and in 
oaly half of these was the grade changed. 
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pected to receive, his income from his crop 
for the year would be about $30,000. Some 
of the great farmers even keep special agents 
in the chamber of commerce at Minneapolis 
or on the board of trade at Duluth. These 
agents watch their opportunity, and sell por- 
tions of the crop from time to time for future 
delivery, as the reigning price attracts them. 
Of course, this wholesale method of doing 
business is only possible among the bonanza 
farmers. But there is a considerable class 
of somewhat less extensive wheat-growers 
who have of late years formed close business 
relations with commission men at such ter- 
minal points as Chicago, Duluth, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, and Toledo. They order cars them- 
selves, and ship their grain direct, thereby 
avoiding the middleman charge of the local 
dealer, and get a price remarkably close to 
the city quotations. Some of these farmers 
even go so far as to sell on the board for 
future delivery. 


THE LOCAL ELEVATOR MAN. 


But the great mass of smaller farmers, espe- 
cially throughout the winter-wheat States, 
still sell in the old-fashioned way, to the lo- 
cal elevator manor buyer. They keep them- 
selves so thoroughly informed, however, as 
to the reigning prices in the great marts and 
the probabilities as to rise or fall, that the 
commissions of the local dealer have been 
scaled to the lowest notch. Indeed, in this 
day of many railroads, if the small wheat- 
grower is dissatisfied with local prices, he 
can combine with his neighbors—a not infre- 
quent occurrence—and ship directly by car- 
load lots to some city commission man, who 
is only too willing to buy his grain at the 
highest possible price. So fierce is the com- 
petition among the wheat-buyers that at 
some centers, most notably Minneapolis, vast 
systems of elevators have sprung up, each 
controlled by a powerful central house at the 
terminal point. There are no fewer than 
thirty-six elevator companies in Minneapo- 
lis, controlling 1,862 country elevators with 
a combined capacity of nearly 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat. A single company controls 
115 country elevators having a capacity of 
4,750,000 bushels of wheat. And the head 
of this company is also the head of other 
companies there, having lines of elevators 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas with a com- 
bined storage capacity of nearly 10,000,000 
bushels. He also has lines of elevators in 
Nebraska and Kansas. He is said to be the 
largest individual wheat-dealer in the world. 


These elevators are distributed along nearly 
every railroad line touching Minneapolis, and 
they form a network of business enterprise 
covering five States. Every part of every 
system vibrates in instant sympathy with the 
controlling head at Minneapolis, and deals 
are made with a rapidity fairly dizzying to the 
outsider. The manager of a local house may 
buy a thousand bushels in a day. The cen- 
tral office at Minneapolis is immediately in- 
formed of the amount by telegraph, and 
within an hour every bushel is sold on the 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce. Indeed, 
so rapid and successful is this system of crop 
movement, that of the wheat of 1898 less 
than thirty per cent., according to statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture, was left 
on hand on March 1, 1899. In other words, 
more than two-thirds of a year’s crop had 
actually been disposed of within a half year. 

Perhaps no one thing so simplifies and 
facilitates the movement of wheat as the 
present rigid system of inspection and grad- 
ing. In former times a load of grain must 
needs be carefully examined by every pros- 
pective purchaser, were he miller or commis- 
sion man; and if this buyer sold again, a sec- 
ond examination became necessary, with its 
attendant disagreement as to quality. The 
business of wheat-buying, indeed, was full 
of time-consuming details, and in the end 
neither party to a trade was likely to be sat- 
isfied. Asa consequence, the State govern- 
ment, or, in some primary markets, the local 
chamber of commerce, stepped in, and as- 
sumed charge of the whole system of grad- 
ing and inspection; and now no portion of 
the great wheat business moves with more 
ease and efficiency, a degree of care and 
accuracy simply amazing to the outsider be- 
ing constantly maintained. 


A TYPICAL SYSTEM OF GRADING. 


Minneapolis is the greatest primary wheat 
market in the world, and it is here that the 
system may be seen to its best advantage. 
During the crop year ended August 31, 1898, 
Minneapolis received upward of 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat, besides vast stores of other 
grain. It will be seen that so slight a mis- 
take in inspection of grading as the equiva- 
lent of one cent a bushel on the wheat would 
mean the improper distribution of $750,000 
in money in a single year. The Minnesota 
system of inspection is under the supervision 
of the State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, which meets in St. Paul every August 
for the purpose of establishing grades for 
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ye ensuing year. Notices are published, 
and the grain men of the State are invited 
to attend and make suggestions for changes 
or improvements in the system. Last win- 
ter the number of grades was fixed at eigh- 
teen. The first (and it is the pride of Min- 
nesota) was No. 1 Hard Spring Wheat; and 
the second, No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat. 
Here are the descriptions of these two 
grades: 

No. 1 Hard Spring Wheat.—No. 1 hard spring wheat 
must be sound, bright, and well cleaned, and must be 
composed mostly of hard Scotch Fife, and weigh not 
less than fifty-eight pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat.—No. 1 northern 
spring wheat must be sound and well cleaned, and must 
be composed of the hard and soft varieties of spring 
wheat. 


The deputy inspector and his men are out 
early in the morning. The cars from the 
wheat fields have been shunted to their 
special sidings in each of the yards. One 
man goes ahead, recording the numbers and 
initials of the cars, and examining the seals 
to see that no one has tampered with them. 
A second man breaks the seals and opens the 
doors, and then comes the deputy himself— 
the wheat expert. He is quick and keen, 
long schooled in observing the minute differ- 
ences which mark the wheat from different 
parts of the country. I saw one grizzly old 
inspector who had become so expert that, 
according to humorous report, he could tell 
wi..t county in the West a car of wheat came 
from merely by sniffing a pinch of the grain. 
The inspector looks sharply for threshers’ 
dust, oats, cockle; and he examines the ker- 
nels keenly to see if they are shrunken or 
burnt ; and then he smells for smut. He 
even plunges a hollow brass tube into the 
heap to make sure that some cunning ship- 
per has not put in a layer or ‘ plug”’ of 
poorer grade wheat at the bottom of the car. 
Usually he is able to decide on the grade of 
a carload almost as soon as he sees the 
Wheat; but sometimes he is compelled to 
take out a pisch here and there, and then 
weigh it in alittle brass kettle, to make sure 
that it comes strictly within the lawful 
specifications. He is an absolutely impar- 
tial judge. He records only the number and 
initials of the car. He never knows who is 
the shipper. I heard of one deputy who in- 
spected his own brother’s wheat for six 
months without knowing whose it was. 

The official inspector is accompanied by a 
number of active young men of the sampling 
bureau, which represents the great elevator 
and commission houses. They climb into the 
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car, thrust a brass plunger deep into the 
wheat, bring up a sample here and there, fill 
a bag, label it with the number and initials 
of the car, and pass on with the inspector. 
It is swift work, of necessity, for the sam- 
ples must be in at the opening of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where, set out in little tin 
pans, each bearing the grade tag of the State 
inspector, they form the basis of the day’s 
trading. Of such wheat as now comes into 
the market an inspector can inspect and 
grade thirty or forty cars an hour; but eight 
or ten years ago he could inspect and grade 
from sixty to ninety cars in an hour, the 
wheat at that time being much cleaner, ow- 
ing to its coming from newer and less weedy 
fields, and to more careful threshing. In 
about half the cars the inspector must now 
sift and weigh samples of the grain to see 
how many pounds to the bushel it must be 
docked for dirt and oats. The highest grade 
of Minnesota wheat is very rare and pre- 
cious, and happy is the farmer who ships it. 
Of 995 cars of new wheat marketed in Min- 
neapolis during August, 1899, only five cars 
graded No. 1 Hard, while 296 were set down 
as No. 1 Northern, 387 as No. 2 Northern, 
156 as No. 3 Northern, 62 were rejected, 
and 89 were merked ‘‘ no grade.’’ The last 
two classes are sold by the commission men 
for what they will bring, and the wheat may 
later, be dried, scoured or cleaned of dirt by 
the elevator men, so that it will come up to 
grade specifications. 

After an inspector has finished his work, the 
cars are resealed with a State seal, to await 
the disposition of the purchaser. Everything 
is done promptly and in a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like manner, and the wheat is rarely de- 
layed more than a day in the cars in which it 
arrives. The State keeps complete records 
and samples of every car inspected until the 
wheat has passed entirely out of the market, 
so that should any dispute arise, it could be 
instantly and amicably settled. It sometimes 
happens that the commission man believes 
that the wheat is entitled to a higher grade 
than the inspector has given it. If so, he 
may appeal from the inspector’s decision to 
a State board which is especially appointed to 
hear his complaint. If the grade is changed 
after a second examination, the State bears 
the expense of the inspection ; if not, it is 
borne by the objecting commission man. It 
may be said to the credit of these inspectors, 
that during the crop year ended August 31, 
1898, out of 220,777 cars inspected, only 
16,104 were held for reinspection, and in 
only half of these was the grade changed. 
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The State charges a small fee for its ser- 
vices as inspector—twenty cents a car— 
and later it steps in and officially weighs all 
the wheat as it is distributed into the eleva- 
tors. For the crop year ended August 31, 
1898, the total expense to the State was 
$191,681, nearly covered by fees. 


THE WHEAT TRADERS AND THEIR METHODS. 


About ten o’ clock in the morning, the wheat 
traders of the great primary markets like 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, and 
Toledo gather on ’change. The samples 
from hundreds of cars are ready on the 
tables, each with its tag telling the name of 
the commission man, the grade and dockage, 
and the number of the car. Big dials and 
blackboards distributed about the room tell 
the story of the price fluctuations in the 
market at Chicago, and usually in the markets 
of several other cities, including, of course, 
the local market. The elevator men, the 
millers or their buyers, and the commission 
men swarm about the tables, buying as many 
carloads as they may have orders for. In 
Minneapolis, a very large proportion of the 
wheat is bought in for the millers; in Chicago 
and other cities it is bought for storing 
against a rise in price or for immediate 
shipment. The seller makes a notation of 
each sale on his ‘‘ sold’’ card, and the 
buyer enters his purchase on his ‘‘ bought ’’ 
card. 

So far, the trading is as simple as the 
selling of a calico dress by sample—I have 
grain to sell, and you buy it. But the most 
important feature of the wheat exchange is 
not this buying and selling of cash wheat. 
It is rather the trading in futures, a branch 
of the wheat business little understood by 


the outside public, and often unjustly judged 
on account of its abuses. It has played of 
late years an immensely important part in 
making the movement of wheat swift and 
certain, and in permitting the middleman to 
do business on a very narrow, but still profit- 
able, margin. 

The selling of futures grew out of actual 
necessity. Early in the sixties, before the 
railroads had reached out into the West, the 
elevator nen of Red Wing, Minnesota, then 
a great wheat market, were compelled to buy 
the farmer’s wheat in quantities in the fall, 
store it all winter, and float it down the Mis- 
sissippiin the spring. They bought without 
the slightest idea of what the price would be 
when they came to sell, and the fluctuations 
of war times were wide and frequent. As 
a consequence, the Red Wing traders were 
compelled to buy very low from the farmers, 
to avoid any possibility of loss when they 
came to sell, and their profits were quite 
likely to be enormous. This condition of the 
grain trade, with the resultant dissatisfaction 
among the farmers, was the direct cause of 
the practice of selling for the future. The 
date of the first transaction is not known, 
but it was in the winter of 1868-69 that 
the system was first generally used. The 
wheat was sold for delivery in May. It was 
a simple business transaction, a man selling 
wheat which he had actually in his pos- 
session, to be delivered to the buyer at a 
future time. From this primitive and per- 
fectly wholesome form, the practice, how- 
ever, finally developed into such refinements 
of pure speculation that now immense sales, 
for ‘‘ future’’ del. very, are made by men 
who don’t possess, and don’t expect to pos- 
sess, a grain of actual wheat, to men who 
have no desire or expectation of ever get- 
ting any. 
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COMPARATIVE WHEAT PRODUCTION OF THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


THE MAMMOTH ELEVATORS. 


Having been sold on the trading board of 
the terminal market, the wheat is stored in 
elevators, each grade by itself, and elevator 
receipts are issued to the owners. These re- 
ceipts play an important part in every wheat 
transaction. They are accepted by banks as 
security for loans to nearly the full value in 
money of the wheat they represent. Both 


the State and the local chambers of com- 
merce watch the elevators with critical eyes, 
for it is upon the absolute trustworthiness of 


these receipts that the trade bases its money 
transactions. 

The four great wheat elevator centers are 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, and Buffalo. 
I visited some of the elevators in the last- 
named city—elevators that have a storage ca- 
pacity of from 100,000 to 2,500,000 bushels, 
some of them built of steel, operated by elec- 
tricity from Niagara Falls, protected from fire 
by pneumatic water systems, and having com- 
plete machinery for cleaning, drying, and 
scouring the wheat, when that is necessary. 
The elevators are provided with so-called 
““legs,’’ long spouts, containing moving 
bucket-belts, which are lowered into the 
hold of a grain-laden vessel. Here the 
wheat is shoveled by grimy workmen, toil- 
ing in a cloud of dust, into the pathway of 
huge steam shovels, which, in turn, draw the 
yellow load—it looks from above like so much 
sand—to the ends of the ‘‘ legs,’’ where the 
buckets seize it, and carry it upward into the 
elevator, and distribute it among the various 
bins. A cargo of 180,000 bushels can thus 
be unloaded in a few hours, while legs on the 
other side of the elevator will reload it into 
cars, six at a time in five minutes, or in an 
hour fill a canal-boat. The cost of all these 
operations has been reduced to a ridiculously 


low figure—the entire work of unloading, 
storing, and reloading rarely adding more 
than one cent to the price of a bushel of 
wheat. 


TRANSPORTATION TO THE SEABOARD. 


The transportation of the wheat from the 
West to the seaboard is a business of almost 
inconceivable magnitude. It means millions 
of dollars a year to railroad and ship owners, 
and during the rush season of the late fall, so 
great is the demand for transportation, that 
shippers find difficulty in obtaining enough 
cars and vessels. Most of the wheat of the 
Northwest goes by way of the lakes, through 
the Sault de Sainte Marie Canal, to Buffalo, 
where it is shipped by rail or canal to New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 
Few there are who appreciate the magnitude 
of the lake shipping interests, which have 
been developed to a considerable extent by 
the transportation of wheat. Duluth-Supe- 
rior is the second port in the United States 
in point of tonnage, being exceeded only by 
New York. The Sault de Sainte Marie Canal 
passes two and a half times as much tonnage 
in eight months as the Suez Canal passes in 
a full year. Lake shipping furnishes, more- 
over, the cheapest transportation in the world, 
the rate being approximately three-quarters 
of a mill per ton per mile. Some of the 
greater lake vessels carry enormous cargoes 
—up to 250,000 bushels of wheat in a single 
load. Without comparisons it is difficult to 
form any conception of the immensity of a 
cargo of this size. In Duluth, 700 bushels are 
estimated asacarload. At that rate, a cargo 
of 252,000 bushels, which has actually been 
transported from Duluth to Buffalo, would 
fill 360 cars, or nine trains of forty cars 
each. At fifteen bushels to the acre, this 
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cargo would represent the yield of 16,800 
acres of land. In many localities, a farm of 
160 acres is looked upon as a large one. It 
would take 105 such farms to raise enough 
wheat to furnish this one cargo. 

No better tribute could be paid to the 
magnificent transportation machinery of the 
country than a simple statement of the freight 
rates on grain to foreign ports. A bushel of 
wheat, or an equivalent amount of flour, can 
be shipped from Minneapolis to almost any 
point in Western Europe for about twenty 
cents. This includes no fewer than three 
reshipments—at Duluth, Buffalo, and New 
York. It is a curious and significant fact 
for the economists to explain, that it costs 
almost as much to transport a bushel of 
wheat from the Dakota fields to Duluth as 
it does to send the same wheat from Duluth 
through to Liverpool. A similar condition 
apparently exists in England. A recent 
writer in the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine ’’ of Lon- 
don says that shippers in America can move 
grain from Duluth to Liverpool for less than 
the English railroads charge for carrying it 
from Liverpool to Leicester. The same 
writer, in comparing Old World methods of 
wheat-dealing with New, pays a splendid trib- 
ute to the genius of the American trader. 
He says: 


The cost of growing wheat is only one factor in the 
problem which the Americans are solving so success- 
fully—of how the New World is to feed the Old. No 
less important are the railroads with which the West- 
ern States are now gridironed, the rolling stock, beside 
which our own is quite out of date, and the ubiquitous 
agencies that exist for collecting grain, grading it, and 
hurrying it through to the seaboard in train-loads of 
300 or 400 tons each. The financing of the crop re- 
quires a most extensive ramification of local bankers 
and grain brokers, who have all to be “ bright men” if 
they mean to fulfill their first duty as Americans and 
“get on top.” The elevator companies, who store 
grain at the railroad centers, whence it can be shipped 
east at an hour’s notice, are indispensable wheels in 
the machine. Even the speculators in the “ wheat pit,” 
who buy and sell “futures,” have their legitimate use. 
Their dealings create a ‘free market for grain such as 
exists nowhere else. Through them millions of bushels 
can be bought or sold any morning. Orders which 
might take days to execute at Liverpool or Mark Lane 
are the work of a moment in Chicago. In the case of 
a foreign purchase, the grain can be on the way to the 
port of shipment the same night. So on all the way 
through, in every branch of the wheat business, from 
growing it to making markets for it, the American is 
facile princeps. He handles millions of bushels where 
European dealers seldom get beyond thousands, and his 
methods are proportionately massive. 


THE FOREIGN CONSUMERS. 


This year the United States will export 
about 200,000,000 bushels of its wheat crop, 
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about 80,000,000 bushels, or ere 
barrels, of which will be in the form of flo 
Last year was the greatest in the history of 
the country for flour exports, every civilized 
nation on the face of the earth and many 
uncivilized nations having bought flour at 
the American mill. The average price of 
a bushel of wheat exported in the fiscal year 
ended in 1899 was 74.77 cents, and the price 
per bushel for the wheat exported in the form 
of flour was 87.67 cents, calculating that 
four and one-half bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. This 
adds 12.9 cents to the amount of money re- 
ceived for each bushel of wheat sent abroad 
in this form, thus bringing to American in- 
dustry over $10,000,000 in one year as a 
compensation for the enterprise which trans- 
formed the 80,000,000 bushels of grain into 
the 18,000,000 barrels of flour exported. 

In this connection Western millers com- 
plain much of the present treaty agreements 
of the United States with certain foreign 
powers, which permit the entrance of Ameri- 
can wheat at a much lower proportionate 
tariff than American flour, thereby encour- 
aging the shipment of the raw wheat and 
its manufacture abroad in competition with 
American mills. In Brazil, for instance, 
wheat is admitted free, whereas there is a 
In Aus- 


duty of fifty cents a barrel on flour. 
tria, flour pays $1.61 a barrel and wheat only 
19.5 cents a bushel; in France, flour is $1.88 
and wheat 36.8 cents; while in Russia, wheat 
is admitted free, and flour pays a duty of 83.8 


cents. The millers feel that the United 
States should seek by reciprocity treaties to 
secure the introduction of flour and wheat into 
all foreign countries on a basis of equal- 
ity. 

But in spite of all discrimination, the for- 
eign sale of American flour is increasing 
enormously—from about 4,000,000 barrels 
in 1875 to over 10,000,000 barrels in 1885, 
and 18,000,000 barrels in the present year. 
American flour is shipped 5,000 miles to com- 
pete with Russian flour in Germany; and, 
more wonderful still, Western millers are 
actually selling their cheaper grades of flour 
in China to compete with the native-grown 
rice. The exportation of flour to Hong Kong 
will exceed 1,000,000 barrels in the year 
1899, while in 1889 the number was only 
378,634 barrels. The flour shipped to Hong 
Kong is distributed largely in China. Con- 
siderable quantities also are shipped direct 
to Japan and the Philippines. In ten years 
our flour trade in Japan has increased eleven- 
fold, while in all Asia it has risen from 418,- 
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353 barrels in 1889 to about 1,750,000 in 
1899. In South America the growth has 
been less rapid. Germany took 500,000 bar- 
rels in 1899 compared with only 13,000 bar- 
rels in 1889. Holland has become one of 
our very best customers, but does not com- 
pare with Great Britain, which has nearly 
doubled her imports since 1889, so that she 
now buys of us more than 10,000,000 bar- 
rels a year, or considerably more than half 
of our entire exportations. The English are 
fond of our flour. They buy the best grades, 
and they know the best brands. The flour 
is exported in 280 and 140 pound sacks. It 
goes in free of duty, and so the prices in 
England range remarkably close to the prices 
in America. During the fiscal year ended 
last June, Great Britain paid us nearly $100,- 
000,000 out of our total receipts of $177,- 
000,000 for flour and wheat exported to for- 
eign countries. Germany came next, then 
Canada, and then South America—chiefly 
Brazil. In former years New York had the 
lion’s share of the wheat export business; but 
latterly Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, and Galveston have been large ex- 
porters. For the fiscal year 1899, New 
York took only 28.8 per cent., while New 
Orleans and Galveston had 16.9 per cent. 
each, Boston 12, Baltimore 9.4 (against 15 


per cent. in 1898), and Philadelphia had 6 
per cent., the remainder being scattered be- 
tween Montreal, Portland, Norfolk, and New- 
port News. 


THE PROFIT OF THE FARMER. 


Now, from all this vast production and 
distribution what is the result in profit and 
prosperity to the American farmer? This 
is, of course, a most important question, for 
the volume of the wheat business rises and 
falls in direct proportion to the prosperity 
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of the wheat-raiser, and a reduction of his 
profits means a sluggish movement of wheat ; 
but I can barely touch upon it here. It is 
exceedingly difficult to arrive at the exact 
cost of producing grain; there are, indeed, 
as many estimates as there are investigators. 
But the Wisconsin State Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics speaks on the subject in 
its latest biennial report with much more 
than ordinary authority. Its calculations 
are based on more than 7,000 inquiries and 
schedules, and its investigations have cov- 
ered a period of three years. The conclusion 
reached is that it costs the farmer, including 
every expense, even interest, investment, and 
deteriorations in buildings and machinery, 
fifty-four cents a bushel to raise wheat. 
During the last six years the average price 
of wheat in the local markets was sixty-one 
cents a bushel, which would give the farmer 
a clear profit of seven cents a bushel, to say 
nothing of the by-products of the crop, the 
value of which is estimated at seven cents a 
bushel. In other words, quoting the report, 
‘* the average profit or surplus as computed 
from the results of all returns ranged from 
five to twelve per cent. on the capital in- 
vested or used.’’ 

However, the average yield of wheat per 
acre is gradually creeping up. In 1890 it 
was only 11.1 bushels to the acre, in 1895 
it was 13.7 bushels, while in 1898 it had 
reached 15.3 bushels. By the use of ma- 
chinery, combined with cheaper rates of 
transportation for supplies, the farmer can 
produce a larger yield more cheaply than 
ever before, so that, although the farm prices 
for wheat do not average higher from year to 
year, the farmer’s profits are larger. The 
amount of money which the American farmer 
receives for his wheat crop will reach the 
enormous average of nearly $400,000,000 a 
year. 





WHISTLING DICK’S 


CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 


By O. HENRY. 





T was with much caution that Whistling 
Dick slid back the door of the box car, 
for Article 5716, City Ordinances, authorized 
(perhaps unconstitutionally) arrest on suspi- 
cion, and he was familiar of old with this or- 
dinance. So, before climbing out, he sur- 
veyed the field with all the care of a good 
general. 

He saw no change since his last visit to 
this big, alms-giving, long-suffering city of 
the South, the cold-weather paradise of the 
tramps. The levee where his freight car stood 
was pimpled with dark bulks of merchandise. 
The breeze reeked with the well-remem- 


bered, sickening smell of the old tarpaulins 


that covered bales and barrels. The dun 
river slipped along among the shipping with 
an oily gurgle. Far down toward Chalmette 
he could see the great bend in the stream 
outlined by the row of electric lights. Across 
the river Algiers lay, a long, irregular blot, 
made darker by the dawn which lightened 
the sky beyond. An industrious tug or two, 
coming for some early sailing-ship, gave a 
few appalling toots, that seemed to be the 
signal for breaking day. The Italian luggers 
were creeping nearer their landing, laden 
with early vegetables and shellfish. A vague 
roar, subterranean in quality, from dray 
wheels and street cars, began to make itself 
heard and felt ; and the ferryboats, the Mary 
Anns of water craft, stirred sullenly to their 
menial morning tasks. 

Whistling Dick’s red head popped suddenly 
back into the car. A sight too imposing 
and magnificent for his gaze had been added 
to the scene. A vast, incomparable police- 
man rounded a pile of rice sacks and stood 
within twenty yards of the car. The daily 
miracle of the dawn, now being performed 
above Algiers, received the flattering atten- 
tion of this specimen of municipal official 
splendor. A gazed with unbiased dignity 


at the faintly glowing colors until, at last, he 
turned to them his broad back, as if convinced 
that legal interference was not needed, and 
the sunrise might proceed unchecked. So 
he turned his face to the rice bags, and 
drawing a flat flask from an inside pocket, 
he placed it to his lips and regarded the 
firmament. 

Whistling Dick, professional tramp, pos- 
sessed a half friendly acquaintance with this 
officer. They both loved music. ~ Still, he did 
not care, under the present circumstances, 
to renew the acquaintance. There is a dif- 
ference between meeting a policeman upon a 
lonely street corner and whistling a few op- 
eratic airs with him, and being caught by him 
crawling out of a freight car. So Dick 
waited, as even a New Orleans policeman 
must move on some time—perhaps it is a 
retributive law of nature—and before long 
“Big Fritz” majestically disappeared be- 
tween the trains of cars. 

Whistling Dick waited as long as _ his 
judgment advised, and then slid swiftly to 
the ground. Assuming as far as possible 
the air of an honest laborer who seeks his 
daily toil, he moved across the network of 
railway lines, with the intention of making 
his way by quiet Girod Street to a certain 
bench in La Fayette Square, where, accord- 
ing to appointment, he hoped to rejoin a pal 
known as “ Slick,” this adventurous pilgrim 
having preceded him by one day, in a cattle 
car into which a loose slat had enticed him. 

As Whistling Dick picked his way where 
night still lingered among the big, reeking, 
musty warehouses, he gave way to the habit 
that had won for him his title. Subdued, 
yet clear, with each note as true and liquid 
as a bobolink’s, his whistle tinkled about the 
dim, cold mountains of brick like drops of 
rain falling into a hidden pool. He followed 
an air, but it swam mistily into a swirling 
current of improvisation. You could cull 
out the trill of mountain brooks, the staccato 
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of green rushes shivering above chilly la- 
goons, the pipe of sleepy birds. 

Rounding ‘a corner, the whistler collided 
with a mountain of blue and brass. 

“So,” observed the mountain calmly, “ you 
are alreaty pack. Und dere vill not pe frost 
before two veeks yet! Und you haf forgot- 
ten how to vistle. Dere was a valse note in 
dot last bar.” 

“ Watcher know about it ?” said Whistling 
Dick, with tentative familiarity ; “you wit 
yer little Cherman-band nixcumrous chunes. 
Watcher know about music ? Pick yer ears, 
and listen agin. Here’s de way I whistled 
it—see ?” 

He puckered his lips, but the big police- 
man held up his hand. 

“Shtop,” he said, “und learn der right 
way. Und learn also dot a rolling shtone 
gan’t vistle for a cent.” 

Big Fritz’s heavy mustache rounded into 
a circle, and from its depths came a sound 
deep and mellow as that from a flute. He 
repeated a few bars of the air the tramp had 
been whistling. The rendition was cold, but 
correct, and he emphasized the note he had 
taken exception to. 

“Dot p is p natural, und not p vilat. Py 
der vay, you petter pe glad I meet you. 
Von hour later, und I vould haf to put you 
Der 


in a gage to vistle mit Jer chail pirds. 
orders are to bull all der pums afder sun- 
rise.” 
“*To which ?” 
“To bull der pums—eferybody mitout fis- 


ible means. 
teen tollars.” 


Dirty days is der price, or fif- 


“ He repeated a few bars of the air the tramp had 
been whistling.” 


“ds dat straight, er a game you givin’ 
me ?” 

“Tt’s der pest tip you efer had. I gif it 
to you pecause I pelief you are not so bad as 
der rest. Und pecause you gan vistle ‘Die 
Freischutz’ bezzer dan I myself gan. Don’t 
run against any more bolicemans aroundt 
der corners, but go avay vrom town a few 
tays. Goot-pye.” 

So Madame Orléans had at last grown 
weary of the strange and ruffled brood that 
came yearly to nestle beneath her charitable 
pinions. 

After the big policeman had departed, 
Whistling Dick stood for an irresolute min- 
ute, feeling all the outraged indignation of 
a delinquent tenant who is ordered to vacate 
his premises. He had pictured to himself a 
day of dreamful ease when he should have 
joined his pal; a day of lounging on the 
wharf, munching the bananas and cocoanuts 
scattered in unloading the fruit steamers ; 
and then a feast along the free-lunch coun- 
ters from which the easy-going owners were 
too good-natured or too generous to drive 
him away, and afterward a pipe in one of 
the little flowery parks and a snooze in some 
shady corner of the wharf. But here was a 
stern order to exile, and one that he knew 
must be obeyed. So, with a wary eye open 
for the gleam of brass buttons, he began his 
retreat toward a rural refuge. A few days 
in the country need not necessarily prove 
disastrous. Beyond the possibility of a slight 
nip of frost, there was no formidable evil to 
be looked for. 

However, it was with a depressed spirit 
that Whistling Dick passed the 
old French market on his chosen 
route down the river. For 
safety’s sake, he still presented 
to the world his portrayal of 
the part of the worthy artisan 
on his way to labor. A stall- 
keeper in the market, unde- 
ceived, hailed him by the generic 
name of his ilk, and “Jack” 
halted, taken by surprise. The 

vender, melted by 
this proof of his 
own acuteness, 
bestowed a foot 
of Frankfurter 
and half a loaf, 
and thus the 
problem of break- 
fast was solved. 

When the 
streets, from to- 
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pographical reasons, began to shun the 
river bank, the exile mounted to the top of 
the levee, and on its well-trodden path pur- 
sued his way. The suburban eye regarded 
him with cold suspicion. Individuals re- 
flected the stern spirit of the city’s heart- 
less edict. He missed the seclusion of the 
crowded town and the safety he could always 
find in the multitude. 

At Chalmette, six miles upon his desul- 
tory way, there suddenly menaced him a vast 
and bewildering industry. A new port was 
being established ; the dock was being built, 
compresses were going up; picks and shovels 
and barrows struck at him like serpents from 
every side. Anarrogant foreman bore down 
upon him, estimating his muscles with the 
eye of a recruiting sergeant. Brown men 
and blaek men all about him were toiling 
away. He fled in terror. 

By noon he had reached the country of the 
plantations, the great, sad, silent levels bor- 
dering the mighty river. He overlooked 


fields of sugar-cane so vast that their far- 
thest limits melted into the sky. The sugar- 
making season was well advanced, and the 
cutters were at work ; the wagons creaked 
drearily after them ; the negro teamsters in- 
spired the mules to greater speed with mel- 
low and sonorous imprecations. Dark green 


groves, blurred by the blue of distance, showed 
where the plantation houses stood. The tall 
chimneys of the sugar-mills caught the eye 
miles distant, like lighthouses at sea. 

At a certain point Whistling Dick’s uner- 
ring nose caught the scent of frying fish. 
Like a pointer to a quail, he made his way 
down the levee side straight to the camp of 


* Yow U stick right in this camp until we finish the job.” 
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acredulous and ancient fisherman, whom he 
charmed with song and story, so that he dined 
like an admiral, and then like a philosopher 
annihilated the worst three hours of the day 
by a nap under the trees. 

When he awoke and again continued his 
hegira, a frosty sparkle in the air had suc- 
ceeded the drowsy warmth of the day, and 
as this portent of a chilly night translated 
itself to the brain of Sir Peregrine, he length- 
ened his stride and bethought him of shelter. 
He traveled a road that faithfully followed 
the convolutions of the levee, running along 
its base, but whither he knew not. Bushes 
and rank grass crowded it to the wheel ruts, 
and out of this ambuscade the pests of the 
lowlands swarmed after him, humming a keen, 
vicious soprano. And as the night grew 
nearer, although colder, the whine of the 
mosquitos became a greedy, petulant snarl 
that shut out all other sounds. To his 
right, against the heavens, he saw a green 
light moving, and, accompanying it, the 
masts and funnels of a big incoming steamer, 
moving as upon a screen at a magic-lantern 
show. And there were mysterious marshes 
at his left, out of which came queer gurgling 
cries and a choked croaking. The whistling 
vagrant struck up a merry warble to offset 
these melancholy influences, and it is likely 
that never before, since Pan himself jigged 
it on his reeds, had such sounds been heard 
in those depressing solitudes. 

A distant clatter in the rear quickly de- 
veloped into the swift beat of horses’ hoofs, 
and Whistling Dick stepped aside into the 
dew-wet grass to clear the traek. Turn- 
ing his head, he saw approaching a fine team 
of stylish grays 
drawing a double 
surrey. A _ stout 
man with a white 
mustache occupied 
the front seat, giv- 
ing all his atten- 
tion to the rigid 
lines in his hands. 
Behind him sat a 
placid, middle-aged 
lady and a brilliant 
looking girl hardly 
arrived at young 
ladyhood. The lap- 
robe had slipped 
partly from the 
knees of the gen- 
tleman driving, 
and Whistling Dick 
saw two stout 
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canvas bags between his feet—bags such as, 
while loafing in cities, he had seen warily 
transferred between express wagons and bank 
doors. The remaining space in the vehicle 
was filled with parcels of various sizes and 
shapes. 

As the surrey swept even with the side- 
tracked tramp, the bright-eyed girl, seized 
by some merry, madcap impulse, leaned out 
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Been shoppin’ fer Chrismus, and de kid’s lost 
one of her new socks wot she was goin’ to 
hold up Santy wid. De bloomin’ little skee- 
zicks ! Wit’ her ‘Mer-ry Chris-mus !’ W’ot 
d’yer t’ink! Same as to say, ‘Hello, Jack, 
how goes it?’ and as swell as Fift’ Av’noo, 
and as easy as a blowout in Cincinnat.” 

Whistling Dick folded the stocking care- 
fully, and stuffed it into his pocket. 


“ A black streak came crashing through the window-pane upon 
the table.” 


toward him with a sweet, dazzling smile, and 
cried, “Mer-ry Christ-mas!” in a shrill, 
plaintive treble. 

Such a thing had not often happened to 
Whistling Dick, and he felt handicapped in 
devising the correct response. But lacking 
time for reflection, he let his instinct decide, 
and snatching off his battered derby, he 
rapidly extended it at arm’s length, and drew 
it back with a continuous motion, and shouted 
a loud, but ceremonious, “ Ah, there!” after 
the flying surrey. 

The sudden movement of the girl had 
caused one of the parcels to become un- 
wrapped,.and something limp and black fell 
from it into the road. The tramp picked it 
up, and found it to be a new black silk stock- 
ing, long and fine and slender. It crunched 
crisply, and yet with a luxurious softness, 
between his fingers. 

“Ther blodmin’ little skeezicks!” said 
Whistling Dick, with a broad grin bisecting 
his freckled face. “ W’ot do yer think of dat, 
now! Mer-ry Chrigs-mus! Sounded like a 
cuckoo clock, dat’s what shedid. Dem guys 
is swells, too, betcher life, an’ der old ’un 
stacks dem sacks of dough down under his 
trotters like dey was common as dried apples. 


It was nearly two hours later when he 


came upon signs of habitation. The build- 
ings of an extensive plantation were brought 
into view by a turn in the road. He easily 
selected the planter’s residence in a large 
square building with two wings, with numer- 
ous good-sized, well-lighted windows, and 
broad verandas running around its full ex- 
tent. It was set upon a smooth lawn, which 
was faintly lit by the far-reaching rays of 
the lamps within. A noble grove surrounded 
it, and old-fashioned shrubbery grew thickly 
about the walks and fences. The quarters 
of the hands and the mill buildings were 
situated at a distance in the rear. 

The road was now enclosed on each side 
by a fence, and presently, as Whistling Dick 
drew nearer the houses, he suddenly stopped 
and sniffed the air. 

“Tf dere ain’t a hobo stew cookin’ some- 
where in dis immediate precinct,” he said to 
himself, “me nose has quit tellin’ de trut’.” 

Without hesitation he climbed the fence 
to windward. He found himself in an ap- 
parently disused lot, where piles of old bricks 
were stacked, and rejected, decaying lumber. 
In a corner he saw the faint glow of a fire 
that had become little more than a bed of 
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living coals, and he thought he could see 
some dim human forms sitting or lying about 
it. He drew nearer, and by the light of a 
little blaze that suddenly flared up he saw 
plainly the fat figure of a ragged man in an 
old brown sweater and cap. 

“Dat man,” said Whistling Dick to him- 
self softly, “is a dead ringer for Boston 
Harry. I'll try him wit de high sign.” 

He whistled one or two bars of a rag-time 
melody, and the air was immediately taken up, 
and then quickly ended with a peculiar run. 
The first whistler walked confidently up to 
the fire. The fat man looked up, and spake 
in.a loud, asthmatic wheeze : 

“Gents, the unexpected, but welcome, ad- 
dition to our circle is Mr. Whistling Dick, an 
old friend of mine for whom I fully vouches. 
The waiter will lay another cover at once. 
Mr. W. D. will join us at supper, during 
which function he will enlighten us in re- 
gard to the circumstances that give us the 
pleasure of his company.” 

“Chewin’ de stuffin’ out’n de dictionary, as 
usual, Boston,” said Whistling Dick ; “ but 
t’anks all de same for deinvitashun. I guess 
I finds meself here about de same way as 
yous guys. A cop gimme de tip dis mornin’. 


Yous workin’ on dis farm ?” 
“ A guest,” said Boston sternly, “shouldn’t 


never insult his entertainers until he’s filled 
up wid grub. "Taint good business sense. 
Workin’ !—but I will restrain myself. We 
five—me, Deaf Pete, Blinky, Goggles, and 
Indiana Tom—got put onto this scheme of 
Noo Orleans to work visiting gentlemen 
upon her dirty streets, and we hit the road 
last evening just as the tender hues of twi- 
light had flopped down upon the daisies and 
things. Blinky, pass the empty oyster-can 
at your left to the empty gentleman at your 
right.” 

For the next ten minutes the gang of road- 
sters paid their undivided attention to the 
supper. In an old-five-gallon kerosene can 
they had cooked a stew of potatoes, meat, 
and onions, which they partook of from 
smaller cans they had found scattered about 
the vacant lot. 

Whistling Dick had known Boston Harry 
of old, and knew him to be one of the 
shrewdest and most successful of his brother- 
hood. He looked like a prosperous stock- 
drover or a solid merchant from some country 
village. He was stout and hale, with a ruddy, 
always smoothly shaven face. His clothes 
were strong and neat, and he gave special 
attention to the care of his decent-appearing 
shoes. During the past ten years he had 
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acquired a record for working a larger num- 
ber of successfully managed confidence games 
than any of his acquaintances, and he had 
not a day’s work to be counted against him. 
It was rumored among his associates that 
he had saved a considerable amount of money. 
The four other men were fair specimens of 
the slinking, ill-clad, noisome genus who car- 
ry their labels of “suspicious ” in plain view. 

After the bottom of the large can had 
been scraped, and pipes lit at the coals, two 
of the men called Boston aside and spake 
with him lowly and mysteriously. He nodded 
decisively, and then said aloud to Whistling 
Dick : 

“Listen, sonny, to some plain talky-talk. 
We five are on a lay. I’ve guaranteed you 
to be square, and you’re to come in on the 
profits equal with the boys, and you’ve got to 
help. Two hundred hands on this plantation 
are expecting to be paid a week’s wages to- 
morrow morning. To-morrow’s Christmas, 
and they want to lay off. Says the boss: 
‘Work from five to nine in the morning to 
get a train load of sugar off, and I'll pay 
every man cash down for the week, and a 
day extra.’ They say: ‘ Hooray for the boss ! 
It goes.’ He drives to Noo Orleans to-day, 
and fetches back the cold dollars. Two 
thousand and seventy-four fifty is the amount. 
I got the figures from a man who talks too 
much, who got ’em from the book-keeper. 
The boss of this plantation thinks he’s going 
to pay this wealth to the hands. He’s got it 
down wrong ; he’s going to payittous. Its 
going to stay in the leisure class, where it 
belongs. Now, half of this haul goes to me, 
and the other half the rest of you may divide. 
Why the difference ? I represent brains. It’s 
my scheme. Here’s the way we're going to 
getit. There’s some company at supper in the 
house, but they'll leave about nine. They’ve 
just happened in for an hour or so. If they 
don’t go pretty soon, we'll work the scheme 
anyhow. We want all night to get away 
good with the dollars. They're heavy. About 
nine o’clock Deaf Pete and Blinkyll go down 
the road about a quarter beyond the house, 
and set fire to a big cane-field there that the 
cutters haven’t touched yet. The wind’s just 
right to have it roaring in two minutes. The 
alarm’ll be given, and every man Jack about 
the place will be down there in ten minutes, 
fighting fire. That'll leave the money sacks 
and the women alone in the house for us to 
handle. You’ve heard cane burn? Well, 
there’s mighty few women can screech loud 
enough to be heard above its crackling. The 
thing’s dead safe. The only danger is in 
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seated at the planter’s table, 


Seasting on viands his experience had never before 
included.” 


being caught before we can get far enough 
away with the money. Now, if you 
“Boston,” interrupted Whistling Dick, 
rising to his feet, “t’anks for de grub yous 
feilers has give me, but Ill be movin’ on 
now.” 
“What do you mean?” asked Boston,.also 


” 


rising. 

“'W’y, you can count me outer dis deal. 
You outer know dat. I’m on de bum all 
right enough, but dat other ting don’t go 
wit? me. Burglary is no good. [I'll say 
good-night and many t’anks fer———” 

Whistling Dick had moved away a few 
steps as he spoke, but he stopped very sud- 
denly. Boston had covered him with a short 
revolver of roomy caliber. 

“Take your seat,” said the tramp leader. 
“Td feel mighty proud of myself if I let you 
go and spoil the game. You'll stick right in 
this camp until we finish the job. The end 
of that brick pile is your limit. You go two 
inches beyond that, and [ll have to shoot. 
Better take it easy, now.” 

“It's my way of doin’,” said Whistling 
Dick. “Easy goes. You can depress de 
muzzie of dat twelve-incher, and run ’er back 
on the trucks. I remains, as de newspape’s 
says, ‘in yer midst.’” 

“All right,” said Boston, lowering his piece, 
as the other returned and took his seat again 
on a projecting plank in a pile of timber. 
“Don’t try to leave ; that’s all. I wouldn’t 
miss this chance even if I had to shoot an 
old acquaintance to make it go. I don’t 
want to hurt anybody specially, but this 


thousand dollars I’m going to get will fix me 
for fair. I’m going to drop the road, and 
start a saloon in a little town I know about. 
I’m tired of being kicked around.” 

Boston Harry took from his pocket a 
cheap silver watch, and held it near the fire. 

“Tt’s a quarter to nine,” he said. “Pete, 
you and Blinky start. Go down the road 
past the house, and fire the cane in a dozen 
places. Then strike for the levee, and come 
back on it, instead of the road, so you wont 
meet anybody. By the time you get back 
the men will all be striking out for the fire, 
and we'll break for the house and collar the 
dollars. Everybody cough up what matches 
he’s got.” 

The two surly tramps made a collection of 
all the matches in the party, Whistling Dick 
contributing his quota with propitiatory 
alacrity, and then they departed in the dim 
starlight in the direction of the road. 

Of the three remaining vagrants, two, 
Goggles and Indiana Tom, reclined lazily 
upon convenient lumber and regarded Whis- 
tling Dick with undisguised disfavor. Boston, 
observing that the dissenting recruit was 
disposed to remain peaceably, relaxed a little 
in his vigilance. Whistling Dick arose pres- 
ently and strolled leisurely up and down, 
keeping carefully within the territory as- 
signed him. 

“Dis planter chap,” he said, pausing be- 
fore Boston Harry, “w’ot makes yer tink 
he’s got de tin in de house wit’ ’im?” 

“Tm advised of the facts in the case,” 
said Boston. “He drove to Noo Orleans and 
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got it, I say, to-day. Want to change your 
mind and come in?” 

“Naw, I was just askin’. Wot kind 0’ 
team did de boss drive?” 

“Pair of grays.” 

“Double surrey?” 

“ Yep.” 

“Women folks along?” 

“Wife and kid. Say, what morning paper 
are you trying to pump news for?” 

“T was just conversin’ to pass de time 
away. I guess dat team passed me in de 
road dis evenin’. Dat’s all.” 

As Whistling Dick put his hands into his 
pockets and continued his curtailed beat up 
and down by the fire, he felt the silk stock- 
ing he had picked up in the road. 

“Ther bloomin’ little skeezicks !” he mut- 
tered, with a grin. 

As he walked up and down he could see, 
through 4 sort of natural opening or lane 
among the trees, the planter’s residence some 
two hundred yards distant. The side of the 
house toward him exhibited spacious, well- 
lighted windows through which a soft radi- 
ance streamed, illuminating the broad veranda 
and some extent of the lawn beneath. 

“What's that you said?” asked Boston, 
sharply. 

“Oh, nuttin’ ’t all,” said Whistling Dick, 


lounging carelessly, and kicking medita- 
tively at a little stone on the ground. 

“Just as easy,” continued the warbling 
vagrant softly to himself, “an’ sociable an’ 
swell an’ sassy, wit’ her ‘ Mer-ry Chris-mus,’ 
—wot d’yer tink, now!” 


Dinner, three hours late, was being served 
in the Bellemeade plantation dining-room. 

The dining-room and all its appurtenances 
spoke of an old régime that was here con- 
tinued rather than suggested to the memory. 
The plate was rich to the extent that its age 
and quaintness alone saved it from being 
showy ; there were interesting names signed 
in the corners of the pictures on the walls ; 
the viands were of the kind that bring a 
shine into the eyes of gourmets. The service 
was swift, silent, lavish, as in the days 
when the waiters were assets like the plate. 
The names by which the planter’s family and 
their visitors addressed one another were 
historic in th2 annals of two nations. Their 
manners and conversation had that most 
difficult kind of ease—the kind that still 
preserves punctilio. The planter himself 
seemed to be the dynamo that generated the 
larger portion of the gayety and wit. The 
younger ones at the board found it more 
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than difficult to turn back upon him his guns 
of raillery and banter. It is true, the young 
men attempted to storm his works repeat- 
edly, incited by the hope of gaining the ap- 
probation of their fair companions ; but even 
when they sped a well-aimed shaft, the 
planter forced them to feel defeat by the 
tremendous discomfiting thunder of the 
laughter with which he accompanied his 
retorts. At the head of the table, serene, 
matronly, benevolent, reigned the mistress 
of the house, placing here and there the 
right smile, the right word, the encouraging 
glance. 

The talk of the party was too desultory, 
too evanescent to follow, but at last they 
came to the subject of the tramp nuisance, 
one that had of late vexed the plantations 
for many miles around. The planter seized 
the occasion to direct his good-natured fire 
of raillery at the mistress, accusing her of 
encouraging the plague. “They swarm up 
and down the river every winter,” he said. 
“They overrun New Orleans, and we catch 
the surplus, which is generally the worst 
part. And, a day or two ago, Madame 
Nouveau Orléans, suddenly discovering that 
she can’t go shopping without brushing her 
skirts against great rows of the vagabonds 
sunning themselves on the banquettes, says to 
the police: ‘Catch ’em all, and the police 
catch a dozen or two, and the remaining three 
or four thousand overflow up and down the 
levees, and Madame there”—pointing trag- 
ically with the carving-knife at her—“ feeds 
them. They won’t work ; they defy my over- 
seers, and they make friends with my dogs ; 
and you, Madame, feed them before my eyes, 
and intimidate me when I would interfere. 
Tell us, please, how many to-day did you 
thus incite to future laziness and depreda- 
tion?” 

“Six, I think,” said Madame, with a re- 
flective smile ; “but you know two of them 
offered to work, for you heard them your- 
self.” 

The planter’s disconcerting laugh rang out 
again. 

“Yes, at their own trades. And one was 
an artificial-flower-maker, and the other was 
a glass-blower. Oh, they were looking for 
work! Nota hand would they consent to 
lift to labor of any other kind.” 

“And another one,” continued the soft- 
hearted mistress, “used quite good language. 
It was really extraordinary for one of his 
class. And he carried a watch. And had 
lived in Boston. I don’t believe they are 
all bad. They have always seemed to me 
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to rather lack development. I always look 
upon them as children with whom wis- 
dom has remained at a standstill while dirt 
and whiskers have continued to grow. We 
passed one this evening as we were driving 
home who had a face as good as it was in- 
competent. He was whistling the inter- 
mezzo from ‘Cavalleria,’ and blowing the 
spirit of Mascagni himself into it.” 

A bright-eyed young girl who sat at the 
ieft of the mistress leaned over, and said in 
a confidential undertone : 

“T wonder, mamma, if that tramp we passed 
on the road found my stocking, and do you 
think he will hang it up to-night? Now 
‘can hang up but one. Do you know why I 
wanted a new pair of silk stockings when I 
have plenty? Well, old Aunt Judy says, if 
you hang up two that have never been worn, 
Santa Claus will fill one with good things, 
and Monsieur Pambé will place in the other 
payment for all the words you have spoken 
-——good or bad—on the day before Christ- 
mas. That's why I’ve been unusually nice 
and polite to every one to-day. Monsieur 
Pambé, you know, is a witch gentleman ; 
he——_ ” 

The words of the young girl were inter- 
rupted by a startling thing. 

Like the wraith of some burned-out shoot- 
ing star, a black streak came crashing 
through the window-pane upon the table, 
where it shivered into fragments a dozen 
pieces of crystal and china ware, and then 
glanced between the heads of the guests to 
the wall, imprinting therein a deep, round 
indentation, at which, to-day, the visitor to 
Bellemeade marvels as he gazes upon it and 
listens to this tale as it is told. 

The women screamed in many keys, and 
the men sprang to their feet, and would have 
laid their hands upon their swords had not 
the verities of chronology forbidden. 

The planter was the first to act ; he sprang 
to the intruding missile, and held it up to 
view. 

“By Jupiter!” he cried. “A meteoric 
shower of hosiery! Has communication at 
last been established with Mars ?” 

“T should say—ahem !—Venus,” ventured 
a young gentleman visitor, looking hopefully 
for approbation toward the unresponsive 
young lady visitors. 

The planter held at arm’s length the un- 
ceremonious visitor—a long, dangling, black 
stocking. “She’s loaded,” he announced. 

As he spoke he reversed the stocking, 
holding it by the toe, and down from it 
dropped a roundish stone, wrapped about by 


a piece of yellowish paper. “Now for the 
first interstellar message of the century,” he 
cried ; and nodding to the company, who had 
crowded about him, he adjusted his glasses 
with provoking deliberation, and examined it 
closely. When he finished, he had changed 
from the jolly host to the practical, decisive 
man of business. He immediately struck a 
bell, and said to the silent-footed mulatto 
man who responded : “Go and tell Mr. Wes- 
ley to get Reeves and Maurice and about 
ten stout hands they can rely upon, and come 
to the hall door at once. Tell him to have 
the men arm themselves, and bring plenty 
of ropes and plow lines. Tell him to hurry.” 
And then he read aloud from the paper these 
words : 

To THE GENT OF DE Hous. 

Dere is 5 tuff hobose xcept meself in de vaken lot 
near de rode war de old brick piles is. Dey.got me 
stuck up wid a gun see and I takes dis means 6f comu- 
nikaten 2 of der lads is gone down to set fire to de 
cain field below de hous and when yous fellers goes 
to turn de hoes on it de hole gang is goin to rob de 
hous of de money yoo got to pay off wit say git a move 
on ye say de kid dropt dis sock in der rode tel her 
mery crismus de same as she told me. Ketch de bums 
down de rode first and den sen a relefe core to get me 
out of soke yores truly 

WHISTLEN DICK. 


There was some quiet, but rapid, mancu- 
vering at Bellemeade during the ensuing half 
hour, which ended in five disgusted and sul- 
len tramps being captured, and locked se- 
curely in an outhouse pending the coming of 
the morning and retribution. For another 
result, the visiting young gentlemen had se- 
cured the unqualified worship of the visiting 
young ladies by their distinguished and heroic 
conduct. For still another, behold Whis- 
tling Dick, the hero, seated at the planter’s 
table, feasting upon viands his experience had 
never before included, and waited upon by 
admiring femininity in shapes of such beauty 
and “swellness ” that even his ever-full mouth 
could scarcely prevent him from whistling. 
He was made to disclose in detail his adven- 
ture with the evil gang of Boston Harry, and 
how he cunningly wrote the note and wrapped * 
it around the stone and placed it in the toe 
of the stocking, and, watching his chance, 
sent it silently, with a wonderful centrifugal 
momentum, like a comet, at one of the big 
lighted windows of the dining-room. 

The planter vowed that the wanderer 
should wander no more; that his was a 
goodness and an honesty that should be re- 
warded, and that a debt of gratitude had 
been made that must be paid ; for had he not 
saved them from a doubtless imminent loss, 
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and, maybe, a greater calamity ? He assured 
Whistling Dick that he might consider him- 
self a charge upon the honor of Bellemeade ; 
that a position suited to his powers would be 
found for him at once, and hinted that the 
way would be heartily smoothed for him to 
rise to as high places of emolument and 
trust as the plantation afforded. 

But now, they said, he must be weary, and 
the immediate thing to consider was rest and 
sleep. So the mistress spoke to a servant, 
and Whistling Dick was conducted to a room 
in the wing of the house occupied by the 
servants. To this room, in a few minutes, 
was brought a portable tin bathtub filled 
with water, which was placed on a piece of 
oiled cloth upon the floor. Here the vagrant 
was left to pass the night. 

By the light of a candle he examined the 
room. A bed, with the covers neatly turned 
back, revealed snowy pillows and sheets. A 
worn, but clean, red carpet covered the floor. 
There was a dresser with a beveled mirror, 
a washstand with a flowered bowl and pitch- 
ers ; the two or three chairs were softly up- 
holstered. A little table held books, papers, 
and a day-old cluster of rosesina jar. There 
were towels on a rack and soap in a white 
dish. 

Whistling Dick set his candle on a chair, 
and placed his hat carefully under the table. 
After satisfying what we must suppose to 
have been his curiosity by a sober scrutiny, 
he removed his coat, folded it, and laid it 
upon the floor, near the wall, as far as pos- 
sible from the unused bathtub. Taking his 
coat for a pillow, he stretched himself luxu- 
riously upon the carpet. 

The tale of the historian is often disap- 
pointing ; and if the historian be a work- 
man who has an eye for effect and propor- 
tion, he has temptations to inaccuracy. For 
results fail to adjust themselves logically, 
and evince the most profound indifference 
toward artistic consequence. But here we 
are at the mercy of facts, and the unities— 
whatever they may be—must be crushed be- 
“neath an impotent conclusion. 

When, on Christmas morning, the first 
streaks of dawn broke above the marshes, 
Whistling Dick awoke, and reached instinct- 
ively for his hat. Then he remembered that 
the skirts of Fortune had swept him into 
their folds on the night previous, and he 
went to the window and raised it, to let the 
fresh breath of the morning cool his brow 
and fix the yet dream-like memory of his 
good luck within his brain. 

As he stood there, certain dread and 
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ominous sounds pierced the fearful hollow 
of his ear. 

The force of plantation workers, eager to 
complete the shortened task allotted them, 
were all astir. The mighty din of the ogre 
Labor shook the earth, and the poor tat- 
tered and forever disguised Prince in Search 
of his Fortune held tight to the window sill 
even in the enchanted castle, and trembled. 

Already from the bosom of the mill came 
the thunder of rolling barrels of sugar, and 
(prison-like sound) there was a great rattling 
of chains as the mules were harried with 
stimulant imprecations to their places by the 
wagon tongues. A little vicious “dummy” 
engine, with a train of flat cars in tow, 
stewed and fumed on the plantation tap of 
the narrow-gauge railroad, and a toiling, 
hurrying, hallooing stream of workers were 
dimly seen in the half darkness loading the 
train with the weekly output of sugar. Here 
was @ poem ; an epic—nay, a tragedy—with 
Work ! the curse of the world, for its theme. 

The December air was frosty, but the 
sweat broke out upon Whistling Dick’s face. 
He thrust his head out of the window, and 
looked down. Fifteen feet below him, against 
the wall of the house, he could make out 
that a border of flowers grew, and by that 
token he overhung a bed of soft earth. 

Softly as a burglar goes, he clambered out 
upon the sill, lowered himself until he hung 
by his hands alone, and then dropped safely. 
No one seemed to be about upon this side of 
the house. He dodged low, and skimmed 
swiftly across the yard to the low fence. It 
was an easy matter to vault this, for a terror 
urged him such as lifts the gazelle over the 
thorn bush when the lion pursues. A crush 
through the dew-drenched weeds on the 
roadside, a clutchipg, slippery rush up the 
grassy side of the levee to the footpath at 
the summit, and—he was free ! 

The east was blushing and brightening. 
The wind, himself a vagrant rover, saluted 
his brother upon the cheek. Some wild 
geese, high above, gave cry. A rabbit 
skipped along the path before him, free to 
turn to the right or to the left as his mood 
should send him. The river slid past, and 
certainly no one could tell the ultimate abid- 
ing place of its waters. 

- A small, ruffled, brown-breasted bird, sit- 
ting upon a dogwood sapling, began a soft, 
throaty, tender little piping in praise of the 
dew which entices foolish worms from their 
holes ; but suddenly he stopped, and sat with 
his head turned sidewise, listening. 

From the path along the levee there burst 
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forth a jubilant, stirring, buoyant, thrilling 
whistle, loud and keen and clear as the 
cleanest notes of the piccolo. The soaring 
sound rippled and trilled and arpeggioed as 
the songs of wild birds do not ; but it had a 
wild free grace that, in a way, reminded the 
small brown bird of something familiar, but 
exactly what he could not tell. There was 
in it the bird call, or reveille, that all birds 
know ; but a great waste of lavish, unmean- 
ing things that art had added and arranged, 
besides, and that were quite puzzling and 
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strange ; and the little brown bird sat with 
his head on one side until the sound died 
away in the distance. 

The little bird did not know that the part 
of that strange warbling that he understood 
was just what kept the warbler without his 
breakfast that morning ; but he knew very 
well that the part he did not understand did 
not concern him, so he gave a little flutter 
of his wings and swooped down like a brown 
bullet upon a big fat worm that was wrig- 
gling on the levee path. 
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A STORY FROM 


THE TRAIN-DESPATCHER’S OFFICE. 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 


SEE a good deal of stuff in 

print about the engineer,” 

said Callahan dejectedly. 

“What’s the matter with the 

despatcher? What's the mat- 

ter with the man who tells 

the engineer what to do— 

and just what to do? How 

to do it—and exactly how to 

do it? With the man who 

sits shut in by brick walls 

and hung up in Chinese puzzles, his ear glued 

to a receiver, and his finger fast to a key, and 

his eye riveted on a train register? The man 

who orders and annuls and stops, and starts 

everything within 500 miles of him, and holds 

under his thumb more lives every minute than 

most brigadiers do in a lifetime? For in- 

stance,” asked Callahan, in his tired way, 
“ what’s the matter with Bucks? ” 

Now, I never knew Bucks myself. He left 

the West End before I went on. Bucks is 

second vice-president—which means the boss 


a 


—of a transcontinental line now ; and a very 
great swell. But no man from the West End 
that calls on Bucks has to wait for an audi- 
ence ; though bigger men do. They talk of 
him out there.yet. Not of General Superin- 
tendent Bucks, which he came to be; nor 
of General Manager Bucks. On the West 
End he is just plain Bucks ; but Bucks means 
a whole lot on the West End. 

“He saved the company three hundred 
thousand dollars that night the Ogallala train 
ran away,” mused Callahan. Callahan himself 
is assistant superintendent now. 

“Three hundred thousand dollars is a good 
deal of money, Callahan,” I objected. 

“Figure it out yourself. To begin with, 
fifty passengers’ lives—that’s $5,000 apiece, 
isn’t it?” Callahan had a cold-blooded way of 
figuring a passenger’s life from a company 
standpoint. “It would have killed over fifty 
passengers if the runaway had ever struck 
Fifty-nine. There wouldn’t have been enough 
of Fifty-nine left to make a decent funeral, 
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Then the equipment, at least $50,000. But 
there was a whole lot more than the $300,000 
in it for Bucks.” 

“How so?” 

“He told me once that if he hadn’t saved 
Fifty-nine that night, he would never have 
signed another order anywhere on any road ; 
he’d have quit the service for good.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because, after it was all over, he 
found out that his own mother was aboard 
Fifty-nine. Didn’t you ever hear that? Well, 
sir, it was Christmas Eve, and the year was 
1884,” 


Christmas Eve everywhere but on the West 
End, where it was just plain December 24th. 

“High winds will prevail for ensuing 
twenty-four hours. Station agents will use 
extra care to secure cars on sidings ; brake- 
men must take care not to get blown from 
moving trains.” 

That’s all Bucks said in his bulletins that 
evening ; not a word about Christmas or 
Merry Christmas. In fact, if Christmas had 


come to McCloud that night they couldn’t 
have held it twenty-four minutes, much less 
twenty-four hours ; the wind was too high. 
All the week, all the day, all the night it had 
blown—a December wind ; dry as an August 


noon, bitter as powdered ice. It was in the 
early days of our Western railroading, when 
we had only one fast train on the schedule— 
the St. Louis-California express; and only one 
fast engine on the division—101 ; and only 
one man on the whole West End—Bucks. 
Bucks was assistant superintendent and mas- 
ter mechanic and train master and chief de- 
spatcher and storekeeper—and a bully good 
fellow. There were some boys in the ser- 
vice ; among them, Callahan. Callahan was 
seventeen, with hair likea sunset, and a mind 
as quick as an air-brake. It was his first 
year at the key, and he had a night trick 
under Bucks. 

Callahan claims it blew so hard that night 
that it blew some of the color out of his hair. 
Sod houses had sprung up like dog towns in 
the buffalo grass during the fall. But that 
day homesteaders crept into dugouts and 
smothered over buffalo-chip fires. Horses 
and cattle huddled into friendly pockets a 
little out of the worst of it, or froze mutely 
in pitiless fence corners on the divides. Sand 
drove gritting down from the Cheyenne Hills 
like a storm of snow. Streets of the raw 
prairie towns stared deserted at the sky. 
Even cowboys kept their ranches, and 
through the gloom of noon the sun cast a 
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coward shadow. It was a wretched day, and 
the sun went down with the wind tuning 
into a gale, and all the boys in bad humor— 
except Bucks. Not that Bucks couldn’t get 
mad ; but it took more than a cyclone to start 
him. 

Number Fifty-nine, the California express, 
was late that night. All the way up the val- 
ley the wind caught her quartering. Really 
the marvel is that out there on the plains 
such storms didn’t blow our toy engines clear 
off the rails ; but, for that matter, they might 
as well have taken the rails, too, for none of 
them went over sixty pounds. Fifty-nine 
was due at eleven o’clock ; it was half-past 
twelve when she pulled in, on Callahan’s trick. 
But Bucks hung around the office until she 
staggered up under the streaked moonlight, 
as frowsy a looking train as ever choked on 
alkali. 

There was always a crowd down at the 
station to meet Fifty-nine ; she was the big 
arrival of the day at McCloud, even if she 
didn’t get in until eleven o’clock at night. 
She brought the mail and the express and 
the landseekers and the traveling men and 
the strangers generally; so the MeCloud 
livery men and hotel runners and promi- 
nent citizens and prominent loafers and the 
city marshal usually came down to meet her. 
But it was not so that night. The platform 
was bare. Not even the hardy chief of po- 
lice, who was town watch and city marshal 
all combined, was there. 

The engineer swung out of his cab with 
the air of anabused man. His eyes were full 
of soda, his ears full of sand, his mustache 
full of burs, and his whiskers full of tumble- 
weeds ; at least, he felt that Way, a8 was 
plain to be seen. The conductor and the 
brakemen climbed down sullenly, and the bag- 
gage-man shoved open his door, and slammed 
a trunk down on the platform without a pre- 
tense of sympathy. Then the outgoing crew 
climbed aboard, and in a hurry. The outgo- 
ing conductor ran down-stairs from sue regis- 
ter, and pulled his cap down hard before he 
pushed ahead against the wind to give the 
engineer his copy of the orders as the new 
engine was coupled up. The fireman pulled 
the canvas jealously around the cab end. The 
brakeman ran hurriedly back to examine the 
air connections, and gave his signal to the 
conductor ; the conductor gave his to the en- 
gineer. There were two short, choppy snorts 
from 101, and Fifty-nine moved out stealth- 
ily, evenly, resistlessly into the teeth of the 
night. In another minute, only her red 
lamps gleamed up the yard. One man still _ 
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on the platform watched them recede ; it 
was BUCKS. 

He ctme up to the despatcher’s office and 
sat down. Callahan wondered why he didn’t 
go home and to bed; but Callahan was too 
good a railroad man to ask questions of a 
superior. Bucks might have stood on his 
head on the stove, and it red-hot, without 
being pursued with inquiries from Callahan. 
If Bucks chose to sit up out there on the 
frozen prairies, in a flimsy barn of a station, 
and with the wind howling murder at twelve 
o'clock past, and that on Chri—the twenty- 
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night.” And as for Merry Chri—well, that 
had no place on the West End anyhow. 

“{)-i, D-i, D-i, D-i,” came clicking into the 
room. Callahan wasn’tasleep. Once he did 
sleep over the key. When he. told Bucks, 
he made sure of his time ; only he thought 
Bucks ought to know. 

Bucks shook his head pretty hard that 
time. “It’s awful business, Jim. It’s murder, 
you know. It’s the penitentiary, if they should 
convict you. But it’s worse than that. If 
anything happened because you went to sleep 
over the key, you'd have them on your mind 
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fourth of December, it was Bucks’s own 
business. 

“I kind of looked for my mother to-night,” 
said he, after Callahan got his orders out of 
the way for a minute. “Wrote she was 
coming out pretty soon for a little visit.” 

“Where does your mother live ?” 

“Chicago. I sent her transportation two 
weeks ago. Reckon she thought she’d bet- 
ter stay home for Christmas. Back in God’s 
country they have Christmas just about this 
time of year. Watch out to-night, Jim. 
’'m going home. It’s a tough wind.” 

Callahan was making a meeting-point for 
two freights when the door closed behind 
bucks; he didn’t even sing out “Good- 


all your life, don’t you know—forever. Men 
—and—and children. That’s what I always 
think about—the children. Maimed and 
scalded and burnt. Jim, if it ever happens 
again, quit despatching ; get into commer- 
cial work ; mistakes don’t cost life there ; 
don’t try to handle trains. If it ever hap- 
pens with you, you'll kill yourself.” 

That was all he said ; it was enough. 
no wonder Callahan loved him. 

The wind tore frantically around the sta- 
tion ; but everything else was so still. It 
was one o’clock now, and not a soul about 
but Callahan. D-i, D-i, J, clicked sharp and 
fast. “Twelve or fourteen cars passed here 
—just—now east—running a-a-a-” Calla- 


And 
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han sprang up like a flash—listened. What ? 
R-u-n-n-i-n-g a-w-a-y ? 

It was the Jackson operator calling ; Cal- 
lahan jumped to the key. “What’s that ?” 
he asked quick as lightning could dash it. 

“Twelve or fourteen cars coal passed here, 
fully forty miles an hour, headed east, driven 
by the wi——’” 

‘hat was all J could send, for Ogallala 
broke in. Ogallala is the station just west 
of Jackson. And with Callahan’s copper hair 
rising higher at every letter, this came from 
Ogallala: “Heavy gust caught twelve coal 
cars on side track and sent them out on main 
line and off down the grade.” 

They were already past Jackson, eight 
miles, headed east, and running down hill. 
Callahan’s eyes turned like hares to the train- 
sheet. Fifty-nine, going west, was due that 
minute to leave Callendar. From Callendar 
to Griffin is a twenty-miles’ run. There is a 
station between, but there was no night op- 
erator in those days. The runaway coal train 
was then less than thirty miles west of Grif- 
fin, coming down a forty-mile grade like a 
cannon-ball. If Fifty-nine could be stopped 
at Callendar, she could be laid by in five min- 
utes, out of the way of the certain destruc- 
tion ahead of her on the main line. Calla- 
han seized the key, and began calling “Cn.” 


He pounded until the call burnt into his fin- 


It was an age before Callendar an- 


gers. 
“Hold 


swered ; then Callahan’s order flew: 
Fifty-nine. Answer quick.” 

And Callendar answered : “ Fifty-nine just 
pulling out of upper yard. Too late to stop 
her. What’s the matter ?” 

Callahan ran to the window, and threw up 
the sash. The moon shone a bit through the 
storm of sand, but there was not a soul in 
sight. There were lights in the round-house, 


a hundred yards across the track. Callahan 


pulled a revolver from his pocket—every 
railroad man out there carried one those days 
—and, covering one of the round-house win- 
dows, began firing. It was a risk. There 
was one chance, maybe, in a thousand of his 
killing a night man. But there were a thou- 
sand chances to one that a whole train-load 
of men and women would be killed inside of 
thirty minutes if he couldn’t get help. He 
chose a window in the machinists’ section, 
where he knew no one usually went at night. 
He poured bullets into the unlucky casement 
as fast as powder could carry them. Re- 
loading rapidly, he watched the round-house 
door; and, sure enough, almost at once, it 
was cautiously opened. Then he fired into 
the air—one, two, three, four, five, six—and 
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he saw a man start for the station 

dead run. He knew, too, by the tremétidous 
sweep of his legs that it was Ole Arderson, 
the night foreman, the man of all others he 
wanted. 

“Ole,” cried the despatcher, waviag his 
arms frantically as the giant Swede leaped 
across the track and stood on the platform 
below him, “go get Bucks. I’ve gota run- 
away train going against Fifty-nine. For 
your life, Ole, run!” 

The big fellow was into the wind with the 
word. Bucks boarded four blocks away. 
Callahan, slamming down the window, took 
the key, and began calling Rowe. Rowe is 
the first station east of Jackson ; it was now 
the first point at which the runaway freight 
train could be headed. 

“R-o,R-0,” he rattled. The operator must 
have been sitting on the wire, for he an- 
swered atonce. As fast as Callahan’s fingers 
could talk, he told Rowe the story and gave 
him orders to get the night agent, who, he 
knew, must be down to sell tickets for Fifty- 
nine, and pile all the ties they could gather 
across the track to derail the runaway train. 
Then he began thumping for Kolar, the next 
station east of- Rowe, and the second ahead 
of the runaways. He pounded and he 
pounded, and when the man at Kolar an- 
swered, Callahan could have sworn he had 
been asleep—just from the way he talked. 
Does it seem strange? There are many 
strange things about a despatcher’s senses. 
“Send your night man to west switch-house 
track, and open for runaway train. Set 
brakes hard on your empties on siding, to 
spill runaways if possible. Do anything and 
everything to keep them from getting by 
you. Work quick.” — 

Behind Kolar’s 0. K. came a frantic eall 
from Rowe. “Runaways went by here like 
a streak. Knocked the ties into toothpicks. 
Couldn’t head them.” 

Callahan didn’t wait to hear any more. 
He only wiped the sweat frem his face. It 
seemed forever before Kolar spoke again. 
Then it was to say: “ Runaway went by here 
before night man could get to switch and 
open it.” 

Would Bucks never come? And if he did 
come, what on earth could stop the runaway 
train now? They were heading now into 
the worst grade on the West End. It aver- 
ages one per cent. from Kolar to Griffin, and 
there we get down off the Cheyenne Hills 
with a long reverse curve, and drop into the’ 
cafion of the Blackwood with a three per 
cent. grade. Callahan, almost beside him- 
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self, threw open a north 
window to look for Bucks. 
Two men were flying down 
Main Street towards the 
station. He knew them; 
they were Ole and 
Bucks. 

But Bucks! Never 
before or since was seen 
on a street of McCloud 
such a figure as Bucks, in 
his trousers and slippers, 
and his night-shirt flying 
free as he sailed down the 
wind. In another instant 
he was bounding up the 
stairs. Callahan told 
him. 

“What have you 
done ?” he panted, throw- 
ing himself into the chair. 
Callahan told him. Bucks 
held his head in his hands 
while the boy talked. He 
turned to the sheet—asked 
quick for Fifty-nine. 

“She’s out of Callendar. 
[ tried hard to stop her. 
I didn’t lose a second ; she 
was gone.” 

Barely an instant Bucks 
studied the sheet. Routed 
out of a sound sleep after 
an eight-hour trick, and on 
such a night, by such a 
message —the marvel was 
he could think at all, much 
less set a trap which should 
save Fifty-nine. In twenty 
minutes from the moment 
Bucks took the key the 
two trains would be together— could he 
save the passenger? Callahan didn’t be- 
lieve it. 

A few sharp, quick calls brought Griffin. 
We had one of the brightest lads on the whole 
division at Griffin. Callahan, listening, heard 
Griffin answer. Bucks rattled a question. 
How the heart hangs on the faint, uncertain 
tick of a sounder when human lives hang on 
it too! 

“Where are your section men?” asked 
Bucks. 

“Tn bed at the section house.” 

“Who’s with you ?” 

“Night agent; sheriff with two cowboy 
prisoners waiting to take Fifty-nine.” 

—— the last word came, Bucks was back 
at him: > 


“WITH A PRY THAT BENT THE CLAWBAR 
STUBBORN CONTACT, AND POINTED THE RAILS OVER THE PRECIPICE.” 


THEY TORE AWAY THE 


To Opr.: 

Ask Sheriff release his prisoners to save passenger 
train. Go together to west switch-house track, open, 
and set it. Smash in section tool-house, get tools, go 
to point of curve, cut the rails, and point them to 
send runaway train over the bluff into the river. 
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The words flew off his fingers like sparks, 
and another message crowded the wire be- 
hind it : 


To Agt.: 

Go to east switch, open, and set for passing track. 
Flag Fifty-nine, and run her on siding. If can’t get 
Fifty-nine into the clear, ditch the runaways. 

Bucks. 


They look old now. The ink is\faded, and 
the paper is smoked with the fire of fifteen 
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winters and bleached with the sun of fifteen 
summers. But to this day they hang there 
in their walnut frames, the original orders, 
just as Bucks scratched them off. They 
hang there in the despatcher’s offices in the 
new depot. But in their present fancy sur- 
soundings Bucks wouldn’t know them. It 
was Harvey Reynolds who took them off the 
other end of the wire—a boy in a thousand 
for that night and that minute. The in- 
stant the words flashed into the room he 
instructed the agent, grabbed an ax, and 
dashed out into the waiting-room, where the 
sheriff, Ed Banks, sat with his prisoners, the 
cowboys. 

“Ed,” cried Harvey, “there’s a runaway 
train from Ogallala coming down the line in 
the wind. If we can’t trap it here, it’ll 
knock Fifty-nine into kindling wood. Turn 
the boys loose, Ed, and save the passenger 
train. Boys, show the man and square your- 
selves right now. I don’t know what you're 
here for; but I believe it’s to save Fifty- 
nine. Will you help ?” 

The two men sprang to their feet ; Ed 
Banks slipped the handcuffs off their wrists 
in a trice. “Never mind the rest of it. 
Save the passenger train first,” he roared. 
Everybody from Ogallala to Omaha knew Ed 
Banks. 

“ Which way? How ?” cried the cow- 
boys in a lather of excitement. 

Harvey Reynolds, beckoning as he ran, 
rushed out the door and up the track, his 
posse at his heels, all stumbling into the 
gale like lunatics. 

“Smash in the tool-house door,” panted 
Harvey as they neared it. 

Ed Banks seized the ax from his hands, 
and took command as naturally as Dewey 
would. “Pick up that tie and ram her,” he 
cried, pointing to the door. “All together 

now.” 

Harvey and the cowboys splintered the 
stout panel in a twinkling, and Banks with 
a few clean strokes cut an opening ; and the 
cowboys, jumping together, ran in and began 
fishing for the tools in the dark. One of 
them got hold of a wrench; the other, a 
pick. Harvey caught up a clawbar, and 
Banks seized a spike-maul. In a bunch they 
ran for the point of the curve on the house 
track. It lies there close to the verge of a 
limestone bluff which looms up fifty feet 
above the river. 

But it is one thing to order a contact 
opened, and another and very different thing 
to open it, at two in the morning on Decem- 
ber 25th, by men who know no more about 
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track-cutting than about logarithms. Side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder the man 
of the law and the men out of the law, the 
rough riders and the railroad boy, pried and 
wrenched and clawed and struggled with 
the steel. While Harvey and Banks clawed 
at the spikes the cowboys wrestled with the 
nuts on the bolts of the fish-plates. It was 
a baffle. The nuts wouldn’t twist, the spikes 
stuck like piles, sweat covered the assailants, 
Harvey went into a frenzy. “ Boys, we must 
work faster,” he cried, tugging at the frosty 
spikes; but flesh and blood could do no more. 

“There they come—there’s the runaway 
train—I can hear it. [I’m going to open the 
switch, anyhow,” Harvey shouted, starting 
up the track. “Save yourselves.” 

Heedless of the warning, Banks struggled 
with the plate-bolts in a silent fury. Sud- 
denly he sprang to his feet. “Give me the 
maul !” 

Raising the heavy tool as if it had been a 
tack-hammer, he landed heavily on the bolt 
nuts, and they flew one after another like 
bullets over the bluff. The taller cowboy, 
bending close on his knees, raised a yell. The 
plates had given way. Springing to the 
other rail, Banks stripped the bolts even 
after the mad train had shot into the gorge 
above them. Then they drove the pick 
under the loosened steel, and with a pry that 
bent the clawbar and a yell that reached 
Harvey, trembling at the switch, they tore 
away the stubborn contact, and pointed the 
rails over the precipice. 

The shriek of a locomotive whistleeut the 
wind. Looking east, Harvey saw Fifty-nine’s 
headlight. She was certainly pulling in on 
the siding. He still held the switch open 
to send the runaways into the trap’ which 
Bucks had set, if the passenger train failed 
to get into the clear ; but there was a min- 
ute yet—a bare sixty seconds—and Harvey 
had no idea of dumping ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of equipment into the river unless it 
was absolutely necessary. 

Suddenly, up went the safety signalsfrom . 
the east end. Banks and the cowboys, wait- 
ing breathless, saw Harvey with a deter- 
mined lurch close the main-line contact. 

In the next breath the coalers, with the 
sweep of the gale behind: their frightful 
velocity, smashed over the switch and on. In 
a rattling whirl of ballast and a dizzy clatter 
of noise, and before the frightened crew of 
Fifty-nine could see what was against them, 
they were gone ! 

“TI wasn’t going to stop here to-night,” 
said the engineer, as he stood with the con- 
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ductor, looking over Harvey’s shoulder at the 
operator’s desk a minute later. “ We’d have 
met them right in the cafion, Harvey.” 

But Harvey was reporting to Bucks. Cal- 
lahan heard it coming: “Rails cut, but 
Fifty-nine safe. Runaways went by here 
fully seventy miles an hour.” 

[t was easy after that. Griffin is at the 
foot of the grade ; from there on, the runa- 
way train had a hillto climb. Bucks had held 
250, the local passenger, side-tracked at 
Davis, thirty miles farther east. Sped by 
the wind, the runaways passed Davis, though 
not at half their highest speed. An instant 
later, 250’s engine was cut loose, and started 
after them like a scared collie. Three miles 
east of Davis they were overhauled by the 
light engine. The fireman, Donahue, crawled 
out of the cab window, along the foot-rail, 
and down on the pilot; caught the ladder of 
the rear car, and running up, crept along to 
the leader and began setting brakes. Ten 
minutes later they were brought back in 
triumph to Davis. 

When the multitude of orders were out of 
the way, Bucks wired Ed Banks to bring his 
cowboys down to McCloud on Sixty. Sixty 
was the east-bound passenger due at McCloud 
at five-thirty A.M. It turned out that the 
cowboys had been arrested for lassoing a 
Norwegian homesteader who had cut their 
wire. It was not a heinous offense, and 
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after it was straightened out by the inter-' 
vention of Bucks, who was the whole thing 
then, they were given jobs lassoing sugar 
barrels in the train service. One of them, 
the tall fellow, is a passenger conductor on 
the high line now. 

It was three o’clock that morning—the 
twenty-fifth of December in small letters, on 
the West End—before they got things de- 
cently straightened out : there was so much 
to do—orders to make and reports to take. 
Bucks, still on the key in his flowing robes 
and tumbling hair, took them all. Then he 
turned the seat over to Callahan, and get- 
ting up for the first time in two hours, 
dropped into a chair close by. 

The very first thing Callahan got was a 
personal from Pat Francis, conductor of 
Fifty-nine, at Ogallala. It was for Bucks : 
“Your mother is aboard Fifty-nine. She 
was carried by McCloud in the Denver sleeper. 
Sending her back to you on Sixty. Merry 
Christmas.” 

It came off the wirefast. Callahan, taking 
it, didn’t think Bucks heard ; but it’s probable 
he did. Callahan threw the clip over towards 
him with a laugh. “Look there, old man. 
There’s your mother coming, after all your 
kicking—carried by on Fifty-nine.” 

The big despatcher’s head had sunk on the 
table, between his arms. Callahan sprang to 
his side ; Bucks had fainted. 


McDERMOTT. 


By Ray STANNARD BAKER. 


A TRUE STORY 


HEN the truck of 21 came out 
of her house, McDermott sat 
with his legs braced, and 
turned the iron tiller. What 
with her ten ladders—one an 

: eighty-five-footer—her two 
line-guns, and her hand extinguisher, to say 
nothing of axes, ropes, lanterns, door-jim- 
mies, smoke-hoods, jumping-nets, and all the 
other various armament of the fire-fighter, 
Truck 21 weighed something more than five 
and a half tons ; but McDermott brought her 
around the sharp corners, among the frogs 
| ‘f the car crossings, as if she were a buck- 
oard. ’ 
McDermott is an Irishman, built as square 
and solid as a post ; not tall, but-heavy ; short 


OF 
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chest, where a man’s strength lies.| You 
would know him for a fireman from the 
puckered red scars on his face where he has 
been cut with falling glass. He is one of 
the twelve men chosen from more than 2,000 
as members of the Exhibition Class, for lad- 
der work, for net-jumping, and for other 
feats of muscle and daring. 

It was shortly after noon on St. Patrick’s 
Day when Truck 21 stopped in Forty-sixth 
Street near Fifth Avenue. There had been a 
3-3 alarm, and Martin had driven the big 
blacks a mile through crowded streets in a few 
seconds more than four minutes. Above the 
hotel the smoke was already rising in huge, 
slow-moving clouds. It was even ¢reeping 


of legs, long of arms, and thick Test the 
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““McGUIRE REACHED OUT. . . . ‘HOLD ON, OLD MAN,’ 
HE SAID.” 


from the tops of the upper windows, with here 
and there red streakings of fire. In the 
streets the police were pressing back the 
broken St. Patrick’s parade, men were rush- 
ing in and out of the hotel entrance like 
bees at a hive, and over all rose the vast roar 
of voices. 

The marks yet remain in the pavement 
where Truck 21 stopped with set brakes. 
Martin threw his seat forward, and he and 
McGuire and the others sprang to the wind- 
lass of the extension ladder. Just then 
Beggin, the captain, saw a woman sitting 
perilously on the ledge of a sixth-story,win- 
dow, eighty feet sheer above the stone flag- 
ging of the sidewalk. She was waving her 
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hand and screaming, although the noises of 
the fire drowned out the sound of her voice. 
There was fire above her and smoke below, 
and the windows were giving out a peculiar 
ominous orange glow that told the grim 
story of the destruction within. Beggin 
motioned to McDermott. Without waiting 
to put on his scaling-belt, McDermott 
wrenched a scaling-ladder from the truck 
and ran to the building. Raising the ladder, 
he drove the long steel hook through the 
glass of the second-story window. Then he 
ran up like a cat, crooked one leg over the 
sill, braced himself, drew up the ladder hand 
over hand from beneath him, and plunged the 
hook through the third-story window ; and 
thus, like a great measuring-worm, the man 
and the ladder crept up the sheer brick 
wall. At the fifth floor the heavy glass of 
the window fell in fragments in McDermott’s 
face, cutting him deep over the eye and on 
the hand. He drew his sleeve across his face 
to wipe away the blood, and hooked the lad- 
der over the sill of the window where the 
woman sat. Instantly she turned as if to 
come down or else to jump. “Keep quiet,” 
shouted McDermott ; “Ill take care of you.” 

Mounting now until he could see in at this 
sixth-story window, he saw the inner walls 
all afire and the entire interior a raging fur- 
nace. The woman on the sill was pale and 
scarcely conscious. She held in her lap a 
small, barking pet dog wrapped in a cloak. 
On her left wrist she carried a little leather 
bag of jewels, and she clutched a purse firmly 
in her hand. McDermott threw the dog and 
the cloak inside the room. 

“You must do just as I tell you,” he said. 

The woman turned on the sill, with both 
feet out of the window, and leaned a little 
outward. The crowd below held its breath. 
McDermott went a few steps down the lad- 
der, grasping the sill with his right hand; the 
woman slid out upon his left shoulder. She 
was heavy, nearly 170 pounds; the ladder, 
unanchored at the bottom, swayed under the 
weight of the two like a cotton string. For 
a moment McDermott paused before he let 
go of the sill. Then of a sudden, from with- 
in the building, there was a terrific roar of 
falling walls, and smoke and fire gushed out- 
ward from the windows above them. Mc- 
Dermott let go, and stepped down one round. 
His foot held a moment, and then the round 
gave way with a snap, broken shortoff. In- 
stantly the ladder swung far out to one side, 
and McDermott hung there in mid-air by one 
hand, six stories up, with a fainting woman 
on his shoulder. He felt the tendons of his 
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arms stretching, indeed snapping; but he did 
not lose his presence of mind. Grappling 
with his legs, he succeeded in getting another 
foot-hold. A few rounds more, and he had 
reached the bottom, and there he hung wait- 
ing. Beneath him he could see thé dense 
masses of men in the street, and above him 
the white streams of water from the engines 
curving like bows and opening in spray at 
the end where they cut into the rolling smoke. 
And of all the sounds he heard, that of the 
fire rose in a vast velume above everything 
else. Blood from his cuts was trickling into 
his eyes again, his arms were numb, and he 
was choking with smoke. 

In the meantime Beggin and his men had 
lifted the extension ladder. It now swung 
and swayed eighty-five feet in the air. Seen 
against the black walls it seemed a mere 
thread. And yet on the very top round, with 
his legs drawn up under him, sat McGuire. 
Gently the ladder nodded toward the build- 
ing. McGuire reached out and touched Mc- 
Dermott. “Hold on, old man,” he said. 

Then, with infinite care, but swiftly, Me- 
Dermott stepped from the scaling-ladder to 
the extension ladder. It was with difficulty 
that he released the clasp of his right hand, 
so benumbed had it grown. It was a moment 
of awful uncertainty. If the frail ladders, 
one of which was loose at the bottom and 
the other loose at the top, should be parted 
under the strain of the heavy burden, all three 
would drop to their death seventy feet below. 
They were half down when they heard a faint 
sound of barking above them. There in the 
window stood the pet dog, begging as pite- 
ously as adog could. It was as much asa 
man’s life was worth to venture upward 
again; but McGuire went. He took the 
little dog under his arm, and brought him 
down. “I couldn’t see him burned,” he said 
afterwards somewhat shamefacedly. 

All this, from the moment Truck 21 stopped 
until McGuire reached the ground, had not . 
taken more than ten minutes. If they had 
stayed one minute longer they would have been 
buried, truck and all, in the ruins of the hotel, 
for the wall fell just as they reached safety. 

McDermott showed me the scars on his 
face and hand, and the ugly swelling on his 
wrist where the tendons had “drawn.” He 
also showed me a little flat leather box con- 
taining a gold shield pendent from a gold bar. 
The brief account of McDermott’s deed on the 
shield was as graphic as the Bible. I asked 
him if he would do the same thing again if 
he had the chance. 

“Of course,” he said; “it’s business.” 
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THE CORONATION. 


By ELIZABETH W. MAINWARING. 


‘*On earth be peace, be peace,’’ the angels sang. 
‘*To men good-will,’’ the last notes earthward rang. 


Long stood the shepherds lost in deep amaze, 
Fixing upon the Star their awe-struck gaze. 


Then one said: ‘‘ Let us find Him; it were meet 
We lay our homage at this Saviour’s feet.’’ 






































And each one ran in eager haste to bring 
His humble gift unto the new-born King. 


But one there was who went with footsteps slow— 
He had no gift, no offering to bestow, 


Though sore his longing, for too poor was he. 
But lo! with eyes downcast, he chanced to see 


A little tree which stood hard by the road, 
Near to the place o’er which that strange Star glowed. 


With sudden inspiration he bent down, 
Plucked its few leaves, and fashioned a rude crown. 


So, joyful, entered at the lowly door, 
And-to the new-born King his tribute bore. 


From their rich store the Wise Men did unfold 
Their royal gifts of frankincense and gold ; 


And what their scanty store could best afford 
The reverent shepherds laid before their Lord. 


But out of all the offerings which were 
So heaped before Him—frankincense and myrrh, 


Trinkets, and ointments, and the yellow gold— 
The Child’s hands chose that clumsy wreath to hold 


The mother laid it gently on His brow: 
“The Kings wear crowns,’’ she whispered ; ‘‘ so must thou.’ 


Again they crowned Him for the world to see— 
His second crowning was on Calvary. 
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MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 


A STORY OF 


ENGLISH LIFE 


IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


By BooTH TARKINGTON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana.” 


PART I. 


I. 


HE young Frenchman did very 
well what he had planned to 
do. His guess that the Duke 
would cheat proved good. 
As the unshod half-dozen 
figures that had been stand- 
ing noiseless in the entryway 
stole softly into the shadows 
of the chamber he leaned 
across the table and smil- 
ingly plucked a card out of 

the big Englishman’s sleeve. 

** Merci, M. le Duc!’’ he laughed, rising 
and stepping back from the table. 

The Englishman cried out, ‘‘ It means the 
dirty work of silencing you with my bare 
hands!’’ and came at him. 

‘*Do not move,’’ said M. Beaucaire, so 
sharply that the other paused. ‘‘ Observe 
behind you.”’ 

The Englishman turned, and saw what trap 
he had blundered into; then stood transfixed, 
impotent, alternately scarlet with rage and 
white with the vital shame of discovery. M. 
Beaucaire remarked, indicating the silent 
figures by a polite wave of the hand, “‘ Is it 
not a compliment to monsieur that I procure 
six large men to subdue him? They are quite 
devote’ to me, and monsieur is alone. Could 
it be that he did not wish even his lackeys 
to know he play with the yo’ng Frenchman 
who Meestaire Nash does not like in the pomp- 
room? Monsieur is unfortunate to have come 
on foot and alone to my apartment.’’ 

The Duke’s mouth foamed over with cha- 
otic revilen.cnt. His captor smiled brightly, 
and made a slight gesture, as one who brushes 
aside a boisterous insect. With the same 
motion he quelled to stony quiet a resentful 








impetus of his servants toward the English- 
man. 

‘It’s murder, is it, you carrion ?’’ fin- 
ished the Duke. 

M. Beaucaire lifted his shoulders in a mock 
shiver. ‘‘ What words! No, no, no! No 
killing! A such word to a such host! No, 
no, not mur-r-der; only disgrace!’’ He 
laughed a clear, light laugh with a rising in- 
flection, seeming to launch himself upon an 
adventurous quest for sympathy. 

“* You little fiendish scullion!’’ spat out 
the Duke. 

“Tut, tut! But I forget. - Monsieur has 
pursue’ his studies of deportment amongs’ 
his fellow-countrymen.”’ 

** Do you dream a soul in Bath will take 
your word that I—that I——’”’ 

** That M. le Duc de Winterset had a card 
up his sleeve ?”’ 

** You pitiful stroller, you stable-boy, born 
in a stable——”’ 

** Ts it not an honor to be born where mon- 
sieur must have been bred ?”’ 

“* You scurvy foot-boy, you greasy barber, 
you cutthroat groom $3 

** Overwhelm’!’’ The young man bowed 
with imperturbable elation. ‘‘ M. le Due ap- 
point’ me to all the office’ of his househol’.”’ 

‘* You mustachioed fool, there are not five 
people of quality in Bath will speak to 
you——”’ 

**No, monsieur, not on the parade; but 
how many come to play with me here? Be- 
cause I will play always, night or day, for 
what one will, for any long—and al—ways 
fair, monsieur.’’ 

“* You outrageous varlet ! Every one knows 
you came to England as the Frefch Ambas- 
sador’s barber. What man of fashion will 
listen to you? Who will believe you ?”’ 


Epitor’s Note.—‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire ” is an earlier story than ‘The Ge xtleman from Indiana,” by which Mr. Tark- 
ington is already well known to our readers. We were so pleased with it, when he submitted it to us, that we asked to see 
other work of his, and he submitted “‘ The Gentleman from Indiana,” of which he was then writing the final chapters. It 
shows the unusualness of Mr. Tarkington's ability that he could write two stories so equally strong and interesting, and yet 


so widely different in scene and character, 
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‘* Al] people, monsieur. Do you think I 
have not calculate’, that I shall make a fail- 
ure of my little enterprise ?’’ 

‘** Bah! ”’ 

‘* Will monsieur not reseat himself ?’’ M. 
Beaucaire made alow bow. ‘‘So. Wemust 
not be too tire’ for Lady Malbourne’s rout. 
lin, ha! And you, Jean, Victor, and you 





him las’ year, after when he play’ with Milor’ 
Tappin’ford at the chocolate-house——’”’ 

** You dirty scandal-monger!’’ the Duke 
burst out, ‘* I’II——’”’ 

** Monsieur, monsieur!’’ said the French- 
man. ‘‘ It isa poor valor to insult a helpless 
captor. Can he reply to his own victim ? 
But it is for you to think of what I say. 


“*1T MEANS THE DIRTY WORK OF SILENCING YOU WITH MY BARE HANDS.’” 


others, retire; go in the hallway. Attend 
at the entrance, Frangois. So; now we shall 
talk. Monsieur, I wish you to think very 
cool. Then listen; I will be briefly. It is 
that I am well known to be all entire’ hones’. 
Gamblist ? Ah, yes; true and mos’ profit- 
able; but fair, al—ways fair; every one say 
that. Isitnotso? Think of it. And—is 
there never a w’isper come to M. le Duc that 
not all people belief him to play al—ways 
hones’? Ha, ha! Did it almos’ be said to 


True, I am not reco’nize on the parade; that 
my frien’s who come here do not present me 
to their ladies; that Meestaire Nash has re- 
boff? me in the pomp-room; still, am I not 
known for being hones’ and fair in my play, 
and will I not be belief’, even I, when I lif’ 
my voice and charge you aloud with what is 
already w’isper’? Think of it! You area 
noble, and there will be some hang-dogs who 
might not fall away from you. Only such 
would be lef’ to you. Do you want it tol’ ? 
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And you can keep out of France, monsieur ? 
I have lef’ his service, but I have still the 
ear of M. de Mirepoix, and he know’ I never 
lie. Not a gentleman will play you when 
you come to Paris.”’ 

The Englishman’s white lip showed a row 
of scarlet dots upon it. ‘*‘ How much do you 
want ?”’ he said. 

The room rang with the gay laughter of 
Beaucaire. ‘‘I hol’ your note’ for seven- 
hunder’ pound’. You can have them, mon- 
sieur. Why does a such great man come to 
play M. Beaucaire? Because no one else 
willin’ to play M. le Duc—he cannot pay. 
Ha, ha! So he come’ to good Monsieur Beau- 
caire. Money, ha, ha! What I want with 
money ?”’ 

His Grace ef Winterset’s features were 
set awry to a sinister pattern. He sat glar- 
ing at his companion in a snarling silence. 

‘*Money? Pouf!’’ snapped the little 

“gambler. ‘‘ No, no, no! It is that M. le 
Duc, impoverish’, somewhat in a bad odor 
as he is, yet command the entrée any-where 

onless I— Ha, ha! Eh, monsieur ?”’ 

‘Ha! You dare think to force me—— 
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M. Beaucaire twirled the tip of his slender 
mustache around the end of his white fore- 
finger. Then he said: ‘* Monsieur and me go- 
in’ to Lady Malbourne’s ball to-night—M. le 


Duc and me!”’ 

The Englishman roared, ‘‘ Curse your im- 
pudence! ”’ 

** Sit quiet. 
together.’’ 

“et” 

** Certain. Imakeall my little plan. ’Tis 
all arrange’.’’ He paused, and then said 
quietly, ‘‘ You goin’ present me to Lady 
Mary Carlisle.’’ 

The other laughed in utter scorn. ‘‘ Lady 
Mary Carlisle, of all women alive, would be 
the first to prefer any one to a man of no 
birth, barber.”’ 

** Tis all arrange’, have no fear; nobody 
question monsieur’s guest. You goin’ take 
me to-night 1g 

et) hae 

** Yes. And after—-then J have the entrée. 
Is it much I ask? This one little favor, and 
[ never w’isper, never breathe that—it is to 
say, | am always forever silent of monsieur’s 
misfortune.”’ 

** You have the entrée!’’ sneered the other. 
** Go to a lackeys’ rout and dance with the 
kitchen maids. If I would, I could not pre- 
sent you to Bath society. I should have car- 
tels from the fathers, brothers, and lovers 
of every wench and madam in the place, even 


Oh, yes, that’s all; we goin’ 
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You would be thrust from Lady Mal- 
ourne’s door five minutes after you entered 
it.” 

** No, no, no!’’ 

‘** Half the gentlemen in Bath have been 
here to play. They would know you,-wouldn’ t 
they, fool? You’ve had thousands out of 
Bantison, Rakell, Guilford, and Townbrake. 
They would have you lashed by the grooms 
as your ugly deserts are. You to speak to 
Lady Mary Carlisle! S’death! You! Also, 
dolt, she would know you if you escaped the 
others. She stood within a yard of you when 
Nash expelled you the pump-room.’’ 

M. Beaucaire flushed slightly. ‘‘ You think 
I did not see ?’’ he asked. 

**Do you dream that because Winterset 
introduces a low fellow he will be tolerated 
—that Bath will receive a barber ?”’ 

‘*T have the distinction to call monsieur’s 
attention,’’ replied the young man gayly, 
**T have renounce’ that profession.”’ 

** Fool!”’ 

**T am now a man of honor!’”’ 

** Faugh!”’ 

‘*A man of the parts,’’ continued the 
young Frenchman, ‘‘ and of deportment; is 
itnotso? Have you seen me of a fluster, or 
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‘gross ever, or, what shall I say—tourgeois ? 


Shall you be shame’ for your guest’ manner ? 
No, no! And my appearance, is it of the 
people? Clearly, no. Do I not compare in 
taste of apparel with your yo’ng English- 
man? Ha,ha! Tobehope’. Ha, ha! So 
I am goin’ talk with Lady Mary Carlisle.’’ 

‘*Bah!’’ The Duke made a savage bur- 
lesque. ‘‘‘ Lady Mary Carlisle, may I as- 
sume the honor of presenting the barber of 
the Marquis de Mirepoix ?’ So, is it ?”’ 

‘* No, monsieur,’’ smiled the young man. 
** Quite not so. You shall have nothing to 
worry you, nothing in the worl’. I am goin’ 
to assassinate my poor mustachio—also re- 
move this horrible black peruke, and emerge 
in my own hair. Behol’!’’ He swept the 
heavy, curled mass from his head as he spoke, 
and his hair, coiled under the great wig, fell 
to his shoulders, and sparkled yellow in the 
candle-light. He tossed his head to shake the 
hair back from his cheeks. ‘‘ When it is 
dress’, I am transform’; nobody can know 
me; you shall observe. See how little I ask 
of you, how very little bit. No one shall 
reco’nize ‘ M. Beaucaire’ or ‘ Victor.’ Ha, 
ha! ’Tis all arrange’; you have nothing to 
fear.’’ 

‘*Curse you,’’ said the Duke, ‘‘ do you 
think I’m going to be saddled with you 
wherever I go as long as you choose °”’ 
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‘A mistake. No. AllI requi— all I beg 
—is this one evening. ’Tis all shall be neces- 
sary. After, I shall not need monsieur.”’ 

‘Take heed to yourself—after!’’ vouch- 
safed the Englishman between his teeth. 

‘**Conquered!’’ cried M. Beaucaire, and 
clapped his hands gleefully. ‘‘ Conquered 
for the night! Aha, it is riz’nable! I shall 
meet what you send—after. One cannot 
hope too much of your patience. It is but 
natural you should attemp’ a little avenge- 
ment for the rascal trap I was such a wicked 
fellow as to set for you. I shall meet-some 
strange frien’s of yoursafter to-night ; notso? 
[ must try to be not too much frighten’.’’ 
He looked at the Duke curiously. ‘‘ You 
want to know why I create this tragedy, why 
| am so unkind as to entrap monsieur ?”’ 

His Grace of Winterset replied with a chill 
glance; a pulse in the nobleman’s cheek 
beat less relentlessly; his eye raged not so 
bitterly; the steady purple of his own color 
was returning; his voice was less hoarse; he 
was regaining his habit. ‘‘ ’Tis ever the 
manner of the vulgar,’’ he observed, ‘‘ to 
wish to be seen with people of fashion.”’ 

**Oh, no, no, no!’’ The Frenchman 
laughed. ‘‘’Tis not that. Am I not al- 
ready one of these ‘men of fashion’? I 


lack only the reputation of birth. Monsieur 


is goin’ supply that. Ha, ha! I shall be 
noble from to-night. ‘ Victor’ the artis’ 
is condemn’ to death; his throat shall be cut 
with his own razor. ‘M. Beaucaire’—”’ 
Here the young man sprang to his feet, 
caught up the black wig, clapped into it a 
dice-box from the table, and hurled it vio- 
lently through the open door. ‘‘ M. Beau- 
caire shall be choke’ with his own dice-box. 
Who is the Phenix to remain? What ad- 
vantage have I not over other men of rank 
who are merely born to it? I may choose 
my own. No! Choose for me, monsieur. 
Shall I be chevalier, comte, vicomte, mar- 
quis, what? None. Out of comp'iment to 
monsieur can I wish to be anything he is not ? 
No, no! I shall be M. le Duc, M. le Duc 
de—de Chateaurien. Ha, ha! You see? 
You are my confrére.’’ 

M. Beaucaire trod a dainty step or two, 
waving his hand politely to the Duke, as 
though in invitation to join in celebration of 
his rank. The Englishman watched, his eye 
still and harsh, already gathering in crafti- 
ness. Beaucaire stopped suddenly. ‘‘ But 
how I forget my age! I am twenty-three,”’ 
he said, with a sigh. ‘‘I rejoice too much 
to be of the quality. It has been too great 
for me, and I had always belief’ myself free 


of such ambition. I thought it was enough 
to behol’ the opera without wishing to sing; 
but no, England have teach’ me | have those 
vulgar desire’. Monsieur, I am goin’ tell 
you a secret: the ladies of your country are 
very diff’runt than ours. One may adore the 
demoiselle, one must worship the lady of Eng- 
land. Our ladies have the—it is the beauty 
of youth; yours remain comely at thirty. 
Ours are flowers, yours are stars! See, | 
betray myself, I am so poor a patriot. And 
there is one among these stars—ah, yes, 
there is one—the poor Frenchman has ob- 
serve’ from his humble distance; even there 
he could bask in the glowing!’’ M. Beau- 
caire turned to the window, and looked out 
into the night. He did not see the stars in 
the sky. When he turned again, he had half 
forgotten his prisoner; other pictures were 
before him. 

‘* Ah, what radiance!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Haute 
noblesse to her little finger-tips; gold-haired, 
an angel of heaven, and yet a Diana of the 
chase! I see her fly by me on her great 
horse one day; she touch’ his mane with her 
fingers. I buy that clipping from the groom. 
I have it here with my poor mother’s picture. 
Ah, you! Oh, yes, you laugh! What do 
you know! ’Twas all I could get. But | 
have heard of the endeavorr of M. le Duc to 
recoup his fortunes. This alliance shall fail. 
It is not the way—that heritage shall be 
safe’ from him! It is you and me, mon- 
sieur! You can laugh! The war is open’, 
and by me! There is one great step taken: 
until to-night there was nothing for you to 
ruin, to-morrow you have got a noble of 
France—your own protégé—to besiege and 
sack. And you are to lose, because you think 
such ruin easy, and because you understand 
nothing—far less—of divinity. How could 
you know? You have not the fiber; the 
heart of a lady is a blank to you; you know 
nothing of the vibration. There are some 
words that were made only to tell of Lady 
Mary, for her alone—bellissima, divine, glo- 
rieuse! Ah, how! have watch’ her! It is 
sad to me when I see her surround’ by your 
yo’ng captains, your nobles, your rattles, 
your bucks—ha, ha!—and I mus’ hol’ far 
aloof. It is sad for me—but oh, jus’ to 
watch her and to wonder! Strange it is, 
but I have almos’ cried out with rapture at 
a look I have see’ her give another man, so 
beautiful it was, so tender, so dazzling of the 
eyes and so mirthful of the lips. Ah, divine 
coquetry! A look for another, ah-i-me! for 
many others; and even to you, one day, a 
rose, while I1—I, monsieur, could not even 
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be so blessed as to be the groun’ beneath 
her little shoe! But to-night, monsieur—ha, 
ha!—to-night, monsieur—monsieur, you and 
me, two princes, M. le Duc de Winterset and 
M. le Duc de Chateaurien. Ha, ha! You 
see? Weare goin’ arm-in-arm to that ball, 
and J am goin’ have one of those looks, J/ 
Andarose! I! It is time. But ten min- 
ute’, monsieur. I make my apology to keep 
you waitin’ so long while I go in the nex’ 
room and murder my poor mustachio and in- 
ves’ myself in white satin. Ha, ha! I shall be 
very gran’, monsieur. Frangois, send Louis 
to me; Victor, to order two chairs for mon- 
‘sieur and me; we are goin’ out in the worl’ 
to-night.’’ 


Il. 


THE chairmen swarmed in the street at 
Lady Malbourne’s door, where the joyous 
vulgar fought with muddled footmen and 
tipsy link-boys for places of vantage whence 
to catch a glimpse of quality and of raiment 
at its utmost. Dawn was in the east, and 
the guests were departing. Singly or in 
pairs, glittering in finery, they came minc- 
ing down the steps, the ghost of the night’s 
smirk fading to jadedness as they sought the 
dark recesses of their chairs. From within 
sounded the twang of fiddles still swinging 
manfully at it, and the windows were bright 
with the light of many candles. When the 
door was flung open to call the chair of Lady 
Mary Carlisle, there was an eager pressure 
of the throng to see. 

A small, fair gentleman in white satin 
came out upon the steps, turned and bowed 
before a lady who appeared in the doorway, 
a lady whose royal loveliness was given to 
view for a moment in that glowing frame. 
The crowd sent up a hearty English cheer 
for the Beauty of Bath. 

The gentleman smiled upon them delight- 
edly. ‘‘ What enchanting people!’’ he cried. 
‘‘ Why did I not know, so I might have shout’ 
with them!’’ The lady noticed the people 
not at all; whereat, being pleased, the peo- 
ple cheered again. The gentleman offered 
her his hand; she made a slow courtesy, 
placed the tips of her fingers upon his own. 
a honored, M. de Chateaurien,’’ she 
said. 

“No, no!’’ he cried earnestly. ‘‘ Behol’ 
a poor Frenchman whom emperors should 
envy.’’ Then reverently and with the pride 
of his gallant office vibrant in every line of 
his light figure, invested in white satin, and 
very grand, as he had prophesied, M. le Duc 
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de Chateaurien handed Lady Mary Carlisle 
down the steps, an achievement which had 
figured in the ambitions of seven other gen- 
tlemen during the evening. 

‘* Am I to be lef’ in such unhappiness ?”’ 
he said in a low voice. ‘‘ That rose I have 
beg’ for so long——’”’ 

‘* Never!”’ said Lady Mary. 

“* Ah, I do not deserve it, I know so well! 
But——’”’ 

‘* Never!’’ 

‘*It is the greatness of my onworthiness 
that alone can claim your charity; let your 
kin’ heart give this little red rose, this 
great alms, to the poor beggar.”’ 

** Never! ”’ 

She was seated in the chair. ‘‘ Ah, give 
the rose,’’ he whispered. Her beauty shone 
dazzlingly on him out of the dimness. 

‘*Never!’’ she flashed defiant!y as she 
was closed in. ‘‘ Never!”’ 

“é Ah! >»? 

** Never! ”’ 

The rose fell at his feet. 

** A rose lasts till morning,’’ said a voice 
behind him. 

Turning, M. de Chateaurien looked beam- 
ingly upon the face of the Duke of Winter- 
set. 

‘*?Tis already the daylight,’’ he replied, 
pointing to the east. ‘‘ Monsieur, was it not 
enough honor for you to han’ out madame, 
the aunt of Lady Mary? Lady Rellerton re- 
tain’ much trace of beauty. ’Tis strange 
you did not appear more happy.’’ 

‘* The rose is of an unlucky color, I think,’’ 
observed the Duke. 

‘“ The color of a blush, monsieur.’’ 

‘* Unlucky, I still maintain,’’ said the other 
calmly. 

‘* The color of the veins of a Frenchman. 
Ha, ha!’’ cried the young man. ‘‘ What 
price would be too high? A rose is a rose! 
A good-night, my brother, a good-night. | 
wish you dreams of roses, red roses, only 
beautiful red, red roses!”’ 

‘*Stay! Did you see the look she gave 
these street folk when they shouted for her ? 
And how are you higher than they, when she 
knows? As high as yonder horse-boy!’’ 

** Red roses, my brother, only roses. | 
wish you dreams of red, red roses! ’’ 


Ill. 


*TWAS well agreed by the fashion of Bath 
that M. le Duc de Chateaurien was a person 
of sensibility and haut ton ; that his retinue 
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and equipage surpassed in elegance; that his 
person was exquisite, his manner engaging. 
In the company of gentlemen his ease was 
slightly tinged with graciousness (his single 
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while the bucks and beaux were won to ad- 
miration or env, He was of prodigious 
wealth: old Mr. Bicksit, who dared not for 
his fame’s sake fail to have seen all things, 





“POR A MOMENT HE CUT THROUGH THE RING AND CLEARED A SPACE ABOUT HIM,” 


equal in Bath being his Grace of Winterset) ; 
but it was remarked that when he bowed 
over a lady’s hand, his air bespoke only a 
gay and tender reverence. 

He was the idol of the dowagers within a 
week after his appearance; matrons warmed 
to him; young belles looked sweetly on him, 


upon its grandeurs. 


had visited Chateaurien under the present 
Duke’s father, and descanted to the curious 
The young noble had 
one fault, he was so poor a gambler. He 
cared nothing for the hazards of a die or the 
turn of a card. Gayly admitting that he 
had been born with no spirit of adventure in 
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him, he was sure, he declared, that he failed 
of much happiness by his lack of taste in 
such matters. 

3ut he was not long wanting the occasion 
to prove his taste in the matter of handling 
a weapon. A certain led-captain, Rohrer 
by name, notorious, amongst other things, for 
bearing a dexterous and bloodthirsty blade, 
came to Bath post-haste one night, and jostled 
heartily against him in the pump-room on 
the following morning. M. de Chateaurien 
bowed, and turned aside without offense, con- 
tinuing a conversation with some gentlemen 
near by. Captain Rohrer jostled against him 
a second time. M. de Chateaurien looked 
him in the eye, and apologized pleasantly for 
being so much inthe way. Thereupon Rohrer 
procured an introduction to him, and made 
some observations derogatory to the valor 
and virtue of the French. There was cur- 
rent a curious piece of gossip of the French 
court: a prince of the blood royal, grand- 
son of the late Regent and second in the line 
of succession to the throne of France, had 
rebelled against the authority of Louis XV., 
who had commanded him to marry the Prin- 
cess Henriette, cousin to both of them. The 
princess was reported to be openly devoted 
to the cousin who refused to accept her hand 
at the bidding of the king; and, as rumor 
ran, the prince’s caprice elected in prefer- 
ence the discipline of Vincennes, to which 
retirement the furious king had consigned 
him. The story was the staple gossip of 
_ all polite Europe; and Captain Rohrer, hav- 
ing in his mind a purpose to make use of 
it in leading up to a statement that should 
be general to the damage of all French- 
women, and which a Frenchman might not 
pass over as he might a jog of the elbow, 
repeated it with garbled truths to make a 
scandal of a story that bore none on a plain 
relation. 

He did not reach his deduction. M. de 
Chateaurien, breaking into his narrative, ad- 
dressed him very quietly. ‘‘ Monsieur,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ none but swine deny the nobleness of 
that good and gentle lady, Mademoiselle la 
Princesse de Bourbon-Conti. Every French- 
man know’ that her cousin is a bad rebel and 
ingrate, who had only honor and rispec’ for 
her, but was so wilful he could not let even 
the king say, ‘ You shall marry here, you 
shall marry there.’ Messieurs,’’ the young 
man turned to the others, ‘‘ may I ask you 
to close aroun’ in a circle for one moment ? 
It is clearly shown that the Duke of Orleans 
Is a scurvy fellow, but not—’’ he wheeled 
about and touched Captain Rohrer on the 
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brow with the back of his gloved hand— 
‘* but not so scurvy as thou, thou swine of 
the gutter!”’ 

Two hours later, with perfect ease, he ran 
Captain Rohrer through the left shoulder, 
after which he sent a basket of red roses to 
the Duke of Winterset. In a few days he 
had another captain to fight. This was a 
ruffling buck who had the astounding indis- 
cretion to proclaim M. de Chateaurien an im- 
postor. There was no Chateaurien, he swore. 
The Frenchman laughed in his face, and at 
twilight of the same day pinked him care- 
fully through the right shoulder. It was 
not that he could not put aside the insult to 
himself, he declared to Mr. Molyneux, his 
second, and the few witnesses, as he handed 
his wet sword to his lackey—one of his sta- 
tion could not be insulted by a doubt of that 
station—but he fought in the quarrel of his 
friend Winterset. This rascal had asserted 
that M. le Duc had introduced an impostor. 
Could he overlook the insult to a friend, one 
to whom he owed his kind reception in Bath ? 
Then, bending over his fallen adversary, he 
whispered: ‘‘ Naughty man, tell your master 
find some better quarrel for the nex’ he sen’ 
agains’ me.”’ 

The conduct of M. de Chateaurien was 
pronounced admirable. 

There was no surprise when the young for- 
eigner fell naturally into the long train of 
followers of the beautiful Lady Mary Car- 
lisle, nor was there great astonishment that 
he should obtain marked favor in her eyes, 
shown so plainly that my Lord Townbrake, 
Sir Hugh Guilford, and the rich Squire Ban- 
tison, all of whom had followed her through 
three seasons, swore with rage, and his 
Grace of Winterset stalked from her aunt’s 
house with black brows. 

Meeting the Duke there on the evening 
after his second encounter, de Chateaurien 
smiled upon him brilliantly. ‘‘ It was badly 
done; oh, so badly,’’ he whispered. ‘* Can 
you afford to have me strip’ of my mask by 
any but yourself ? You, who introduce me ? 
They will say there is some bad scandal that 
I could force you to be my god-father. You 
mus’ get the courage yourself.”’ 

**T told you a rose had a short life,’’ was 
the answer. 

** Oh, those roses! 


’Tis the very greates’ 
reason to gather each day a fresh one.’’ 
He took a red bud from his breast for an in- 
stant, and touched it to his lips. 


‘“*M. de Chateaurien!’’ It was Lady 
Mary’s voice; she stood at a table where a 
vacant place had been left beside her. ‘* M. 
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de Chateaurien we have been waiting very 
long for you.’’ 

The Duke saw the look she did not know 
she gave the Frenchman, and he lost counte- 
nance for a moment. 

** We approach a climax, eh, monsieur ?”’ 
said M. de Chateaurien. 


IV. 


THERE fell a clear September night, when 
the moon was radiant over town and coun- 
try, over cobbled streets and winding roads. 
From the fields the mists rose slowly, and 
the air was mild and fragrant, while dis- 
tances were white and full of mystery. All 
of Bath that pretended to fashion or condi- 
tion was present that evening at a féte at the 
house of a country gentleman of the neigh- 
borhood. When the stately junket was con- 
cluded, it was the pleasure of M. de Cha- 
teaurien to form one of the escort of Lady 
Mary’s carriage for the return. As they 
took the road, Sir Hugh Guilford and Mr. 
Bantison, engaging in indistinct but vigorous 
remonstrance with Mr. Molyneux over some 
matter, fell fifty or more paces behind, where 
they continued to ride, keeping up their argu- 
ment. Half a dozen other gallants rode in 
advance, muttering among themselves, or 
attended laxly upon Lady Mary’s aunt on 
the other side of the coach, while the happy 
Frenchman was permitted to ride close to 
that adorable window which framed the fair- 
est face in England. 

He sang for her a little French song, a 
song of the voyageur who dreamed of home. 
The lady, listening, looking up at the bright 
moon, felt a warm drop upon her cheek, and 
he saw the tears sparkling upon her lashes. 

** Mademoiselle,’ he whispered then, ‘‘ I, 
too, have been a wanderer, but my dreams 
were not of France; no, I do not dream of 
that home, of that dear country. It is of a 
dearer country, a dream country—a country 
of gold and snow,’’ he cried softly, looking 
at her white brow and the fair, lightly pow- 
dered hair above it. ‘‘ Gold and snow, and 
the blue sky of a lady’s eyes! ”’ 

**] had thought the ladies of France were 
dark, sir.’’ 

**Cruel! It is that she will not under- 
stan’! Have! speak of the ladies of France ? 
No, no, no! Itis of the fairies’ country ; yes, 
*tis a province of heaven, mademoiselle. 
Do I not renounce my allegiance to France ? 
Oh, yes! I am subjec’—no, content—to be 
slave in the lan’ of the blue sky, the gold, 
and the snow.’’ 
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‘* A very pretty figure,’’ answered Lady 
Mary, her eyes downcast. ‘‘ But does it not 
hint a notable experience in the making of 
such speeches ?”’ 

‘‘Tormentress! No. It prove’ only the 
inspiration it is to know you.”’ 

‘We English ladies hear plenty of the 
like, sir; and we even grow brilliant enough 
to detect the assurance that lies beneath the 
labored courtesies of our own gallants.’’ 

‘* Merci! I should believe so!’’ ejaculated 
M. de Chateaurien; but he smothered the 
words upon his lips. 

Her eyes were not lifted. She went on: 
‘* We are taught to believe that true feeling 
comes faltering forth, M. le Duc, not glibly; 
smoothness betokens the adept in the art, 
sir, rather than your true—your true—’’ 
She was herself faltering; more, blushing 
deeply, and halting to a full stop in terror 
of a word. There was a silence. 

‘* Your true lover,’’ he said huskily. When 
he had said that word both trembled. She 
turned half away into the darkness of the 
coach. 

‘*T know what make’ you to doubt me,”’ 
he said, faltering himself, though it was not 
his art that prompted him. ‘‘ They have tol’ 
you the French do nothing al—ways but make 
love, is it not so? Yes, you think J am like 
that. You think I am like that now!’’ 

She made no sign. 

‘*T suppose,’’ he sighed, ‘‘ I am unriz’na- 
ble: I would have the snow not so col’—for 
jus’ me.”’ . 

She did not answer. 

‘‘Turn to me,’’ he said. 

The fragrance of the fields came to them, 
and from the distance the faint, clear note 
of a hunting-horn. 

** Turn to me.’’ 

The lovely head was bent very low. Her 
little gloved hand lay upon the narrow win- 
dow ledge. He laid his own gently upon it. 
The two hands were shaking like twin leaves 
in the breeze. Hers was not drawn away. 
After a pause, neither knew how long, he 
felt the warm fingers turn and clasp them- 
selves tremulously about his own. At last 
she looked up bravely and met his eyes. The 
horn was wound again—nearer. 

‘* All the cold was gone from the snows— 
long ago,”’ she said. 

‘* My beautiful!’’ he whispered; it was 
all he could say. ‘‘ My beautiful!’’ But 
she clutched his arm, startled. 

‘** Ware the road!’’ A wild halloo sounded 
ahead. The horn wound loudly. ‘‘’ Ware 
the road!’’ There sprang up out of the 
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night a flying thunder of hoof-beats. The 
gentlemen riding idly in front of the coach 
scattered to the hedge-sides ; and, with drawn 
swords flashing in the moon, a party of horse- 
men charged down the highway, their cries 
blasting the night. 

“Barber! Kill the barber!” they screamed. 
‘‘ Barber! Kill the barber! ”’ 

Beaucaire had hardly time to draw his 
sword when they were upon him. 

‘“A moi!’’ his voice rang out clearly as 
he rose in his stirrups. ‘‘A moi, Frangois, 
Louis, Berquin! A moi, Frangois!’’ 

The cavaliers came straight at him. He 
parried the thrust of the first, but the shock 
of collision hurled his horse against the side 
of the coach. 

‘* Sacred swine!’’ hecried bitterly. ‘‘ To 


endanger a lady, to make this brawl in a. 


lady’s presence! Drive on!’’ he shouted. 

‘*No!’’ cried Lady Mary. 

The Frenchman’s assailants were masked, 
but they were not highwaymen. ‘‘ Barber! 
Barber!’’ they shouted hoarsely, and closed 
in on him in a circle. 

‘* See how he use his steel!’’ laughed M. 
Beaucaire, as his point passed through a 
tawdry waistcoat. For a moment he cut 
through the ring and cleared a space about 


him, and Lady Mary saw his face shining in 


the moonlight. ‘‘ Canaille!’’ he hissed, as 
his horse sank beneath him; and, though 
guarding his head from the rain of blows 
from above, he managed to drag headlong 
from his saddle the man who had hamstrung 
the poor brute. The fellow came suddenly 
to the ground, and lay there. 

‘Is it not a compliment,’’ said a heavy 
voice, ‘‘ to bring six large men to subdue 
monsieur ? ”’ 

‘“‘Oh, you are there, my frien’! In the 
rear—a little in the rear, I think. Ha, ha!”’’ 

The Frenchman’s play with his weapon was 
a revelation of skill, the more extraordinary 
as he held in his hand only a light dress 
sword. But the ring closed about him, and 
his keen defense could not avail him for more 
than afew moments. Lady Mary’s outriders, 
the gallants of her escort, rode up close to 
the coach and encircled it, not interfering. 

‘Sir Hugh Guilford!’’ cried Lady Mary 
wildly, ‘‘ if you will not help him, give me 
your sword!’’ She would have leaped to 
the ground, but Sir Hugh held the door. 

‘* Sit quiet, madam,’’ he said to her; and, 
to the man on the box, ‘‘ Drive on.’’ 

“Tf he does, I’ll kill him!’’ she said 
fiercely. ‘‘ Ah, what cowards! Will you 
see the Duke murdered ?”’ 
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‘* The Duke!’’ laughed Guilford. ‘‘ They 
will not kill him, unless—be easy, dear 
madam, ’twill be explained. Gad’s life!’’ 
he muttered to Molyneux, ‘‘ ’twere time the 
varlet had his lashing! D’ye hear her ?”’ 

‘* Barber or no barber,’’ answered Moly- 
neux, ‘‘ I wish I had warned him. He fights 
as few gentlemen could. ’S death, sir! Look 
at that! ’Tis a shame!’’ 

On foot, hatless, his white coat sadly rent 
and gashed, flecked, too, with red, M. Beau- 
caire, wary, alert, brilliant, seemed to trans- 
form himself into a dozen fencing-masters ; 
and though his skill appeared to be in deli- 
cacy and quickness, and his play was mostly 
with the point, sheer strength failed to beat 
him down. The young man was laughing 
like a child. 

‘* Believe me,’’ cried Molyneux, ‘‘ he’s no 
barber! No, and never was!’’ 

For a moment there was even a chance 
that M. Beaucaire might have the best of it. 
Two of his adversaries were prostrate, more 
than one was groaning, and the indomitable 
Frenchman had actually almost beat off the 
ruffians, when, by a trick, he was overcome. 
One of them, dismounting, ran in suddenly 
from behind, and seized his blade in a thick 
leather gauntlet. Before Beaucaire could 
disengage the weapon, two others threw 
themselves from their horses and hurled him 
totheearth. ‘‘ Amoi! A moi, Frangois!’’ 
he cried as he went down, his sword in frag- 
ments, but his voice unbroken and clear. 

‘‘ Shame!’ muttered one or two of the 
gentlemen about the coach. 

‘*?’Twas dastardly to take him so,’’ said 
Molyneux. ‘‘ Whatever his deservings, I’m 
nigh of a mind to offer him a rescue in the 
Duke’s face.”’ 

‘*Truss him up, lads,’’ said the heavy 
voice. ‘‘Clear the way in front of the 
coach. There sit those whom we avenge 
upon a presumptuous lackey. Now, Whiffen, 
you have a fair audience, lay on and. baste 
him.”’ 

Two men began to drag M. Beaucaire to- 
ward a great oak by the roadside. Another 
took from his saddle a heavy whip with three 
thongs. 

** A mot, Francois! ”’ 

There was borne on the breeze an answer 
—‘* Monseigneur! Monseigneur!’’ The cry 
grew louder suddenly. The clatter of hoofs 
urged to an anguish of speed sounded on the 
night. M. Beaucaire’s servants had lagged 
sorely behind, but they made up for it now. 
Almost before the noise of their own steeds 
they came riding down the moonlit aisle be- 
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tween the mists. Chosen men, these ser- 
vants of Beaucaire, and like a thunderbolt 
they fell upon the astounded cavaliers. 

‘*Chateaurien! | Chateaurien!’’ they 
shouted, and smote so swiftly that, through 
lack of time, they showed no proper judg- 
ment and discriminated nothing between non- 
combatants and their master’s foes. They 
charged first into the group about M. Beau- 
caire, and broke and routed it utterly. Two 
of them leaped to the young man’s side, while 
the other four, swerving, scarce losing the 
momentum of their onset, bore on upon the 
gentlemen near the coach, who went down 
beneath the fierceness of the onslaught, curs- 
ing manfully. 

** Our just deserts,’’ said Mr. Molyneux, 
his mouth full of dust and philosophy. 

Sir Hugh Guilford’s horse fell with him, 
being literally ridden over, and the baronet’s 
leg was pinned under the saddle. In less 
than ten minutes from the first attack on M. 
Beaucaire, the attacking party had fled in 
disorder, and the patrician non-combatants, 
choking with expletives, consumed with 
wrath, were prisoners, disarmed by the 
Frenchman’s lackeys. 

Guilford’s discomfiture had freed the doors 
of the coach; so it was that when M. Beau- 
caire, struggling to rise, assisted by his ser- 
vants, threw out one hand to balance himself, 
he found it seized between two small, cold 
palms, and he looked into two warn, dilating 
eyes, that were doubly beautiful because of the 
fright and rage that found room in them too. 

M. le Duc de Chateaurien sprang to his feet 
without the aid of his lackeys, and bowed low 
before Lady Mary. 

‘*T make ten thousan’ apology to be the 
cause of a such mélée in mademoiselle’s pres- 
ence,’’ he said; and then turning to Frangois, 
he spoke in French: ‘‘ Ah, thou scoundrel! 
A little, and it had been too late.’’ 

Francois knelt in the dust before him. 
**Pardon!’’ he said. ‘‘ Monseigneur com- 
manded us to follow far in the rear, to re- 
main unobserved. The wind malignantly 
blew against monseigneur’s voice.’’ 

**See what it might have cost, my chil- 
dren,’’ said his master, pointing to the ropes 
with which they would have bound him and 
to the whip lying beside them. A shudder 
passed over the lackey’s frame; the utter 
horror in his face echoed in the eyes of his 
fellows. 

**Oh, monseigneur!’’ Francois sprang 
back, and tossed his arms to heaven. 

** But it did not happen,’’ said M. Beau- 
caire. 
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** Tt could not!’’ exclaimed Francois. 

‘*No. And you did very well, my chil- 
dren—’’ the young man smiled benevolently— 
‘* very well. And now,’’ he continued, turn- 
ing to Lady Mary and speaking in English, 
“‘ let me be asking of your gallants yonder 
what make’ them to be in cabal with high- 
waymen. One should come to a polite under- 
standing with them, you think? Not so?” 

He bowed, offering his hand to conduct her 
to the coach, where Molyneux and his com- 
panions, having drawn Sir Hugh from under 
his horse, were engaged in reviving and re- 
assuring Lady Rellerton, who had fainted. 
But Lady Mary stayed Beaucaire with a ges- 
ture, and the two stood where they were. 

‘* Monseigneur!’’ she said, with a note of 
raillery in her voice, but raillery so tender 
that he started with happiness. His move- 
ment brought him a hot spasm of pain, and 
he clapped his hand to a red stain on his 
waistcoat. 

** You are hurt.”’ 

‘*It is nothing,’’ smiled M. Beaucaire. 
Then, that she might not see the stain spread- 
ing, he held his handkerchief over the spot. 
‘**T am a little—but jus’ a trifling—bruise’ ; 
tis all.”’ 

‘* You shall ride in the coach,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Will you be pleased, M. de Cha- 
teaurien ?”’ 

‘* Ah, my beautiful!”’ 
wave before him like a shining mist. 
wish that ride might las’ for al—ways! 
you say that, mademoiselle ?’’ 

‘* Monseigneur,’’ she cried in a passion of 
admiration, ‘‘ I would what you would have 
be, should be. What do you not deserve ? 
You are the bravest man in the world! ’’ 

‘* Ha, ha! Iam jus’ a poor Frenchman.”’ 

** Would that a few Englishmen had shown 
themselves as ‘ poor’ to-night. The vile 
cowards not to help you!’’ Then, suddenly 
possessed by her anger, she swept away from 
him to the coach. 

Sir Hugh, groaning loudly, was being as- 
sisted into the vehicle. 

** My little poltroons,’’ she said, ‘* what 
are you doing with your fellow-craven, Sir 
Hugh Guilford, there ?’’ 

‘* Madam,”’ replied Molyneux humbly, “‘ Sir 
Hugh’s leg is broken. Lady Rellerton gra- 
ciously permits him to be taken in.’’ 

** Tdo not permit it, sir! M.de Chateau- 
rien rides with us.’’ 

“ce But——’’ 

‘* Sir! Leave the wretch to groan by the 
roadside,’’ she cried fiercely, ‘‘ which plight 
I would were that of all of you! But there 
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will be a pretty story for the gossips to-mor- 
row! And I eould almost find pity for you 
when I think of the wits when you return to 
town. Fine gentlemen you; hardy bravoes, 
by heaven! to leave one man to meet a troop 
of horse single-handed, while you huddle in 
shelter until you are overthrown and dis- 
armed by servants! Oh, the wits! Heaven 
save you from the wits! ’’ 

‘** Madam.’’ 

‘* Address me no more! M. de Chateau- 
rien, Lady Rellerton and I will greatly esteem 
the honor of your company. Will you get 
in?”’ 

She leaped into the coach, and was gath- 
ering her skirts to make room for the French- 
man, when a heavy voice spoke from the 
shadows of the tree by the wayside. 

‘* Lady Mary Carlisle will, no doubt, listen 
to a word of counsel on this point.’’ 

The Duke of Winterset rode out into the 
moonlight, composedly untying a mask from 
about his head. He had not shared the flight 
of his followers, but had retired into the 
shade of the oak, whence he now made his 
presence known with the utmost coolness. 

‘* Gracious heavens, ’tis Winterset!’’ ex- 
claimed Lady Rellerton. 

‘‘Turned highwayman and cutthroat,’’ 
cried Lady Mary. 

‘*No, no,’”’ laughed M. Beaucaire, some- 
what unsteadily, as he stood, swaying slightly, 
with one hand on the coach-door, the other 
pressed hard on his side, ‘‘ he only oversee’ ; 
he is jus’ a little bashful, sometime’—he 
is a great man, but he don’ want all the 
glory!”’ 

‘* Barber,’’ replied the Duke, ‘‘ I must tell 
you that I gladly descend to bandy words with 
you; your monstrous impudence is a claim to 
rank | cannot ignore. But a lackey who has 
himself followed by six other lackeys she 

‘‘Ha, ha! Has not M. le Duc been busy 
all this evening to justify me? And I think 
mine mus’ be the bes’ six. Ha, ha! You 
think ?”’ 

‘“M. de Chateaurien,’’ said Lady Mary, 
‘we are waiting for you.”’ 

‘* Pardon,’’ he replied, ‘‘ he has something 
to say; maybe it is bes’ if mademoiselle hear 
it now.’’ 

‘| wish to hear nothing from him—ever !’’ 

‘“Kgad, madam,’’ cried the Duke, ‘‘ this 
saucy fellow has paid you the last insult. 
He is so sure of you he does not fear you 
will believe the truth. When all is told, if 
you do not agree he deserved the lashing we 
planned to——”’ 

‘Tl hear no more! ”’ 
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** You will bitterly repent it, madam. For 
your own sake I entreat———’’ 

‘* And I also,’”’ broke in M. Beaucaire. 
‘* Permit me, mademoiselle; let him speak.”’ 

‘* Then let him be brief,’’ said Lady Mary, 
‘‘for Iam earnest to be quit of him. His 
explanation of an attack on my friend and on 
my carriage should be made to my brother.’’ 

‘* Alas that he was not here,’’ said the 
Duke, ‘‘ to aid me! Madam, was your car- 
riage threatened ? I have endeavored only to 
expunge a debt I owed to Bath and to avenge 
an insult offered to yourself through——’ 

‘* Sir, sir, my patience will bear little 
more! ’’ 

‘* A thousan’ apology,’’ said M. Beaucaire. 
** You will listen, I only beg, Lady Mary.”’ 

She made an angry gesture of assent. 

‘* Madam, I will be brief as I may. Two 
months ago there came to Bath a French 
gambler calling himself Beaucaire, a desper- 
ate fellow with the cards or dice, and all the 
men of fashion went to play at his lodging, 
where he won considerable sums. He was 
small, wore a black wig and mustachio. He 
had the insolence to show himself everywhere 
until the Master of Ceremonies rebuffed him 
in the pump-room, as you know, and after 
that he forbore his visits to the rooms. Mr. 


Nash explained (and was confirmed, madam, 


by indubitable information) that this Beau- 
caire was a man of unspeakable, vile, low 
birth, being, in fact, no other than a lackey 
of the French king’s ambassador, Victor by 
name, de Mirepoix’s barber. Although his 
condition was known, the hideous impudence 
of the fellow did not desert him, and he re- 
mained in Bath, where none would speak to 
him.”’ 

‘*Ts your farrago nigh done, sir ?”’ 

‘‘ A few moments, madam. One evening, 
three weeks gone, I observed a very elegant 
equipage draw up to my door, and the Duke 
of Chateaurien was announced. The young 
man’s manners were worthy—according to 
the French acceptance—and ’twere idle to 
deny him the most monstrous assurance. He 
declared himself a noble traveling for pleas- 
ure. He had taken lodgings in Bath for a 
season, he said, and called at once to pay his 
respects to me. His tone was so candid (in 
truth, I am the simplest of men, very easily 
gulled) and his stroke so bold that I did not 
for one moment suspect him ; and to my poign- 
ant regret—-though in the humblest spirit 
I have shown myself eager to atone—that 
very evening I had the shame of presenting 
him to yourself.”’ 

‘* The shame, sir! ”’ 
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‘* Have patience, pray, madam. Ay, the 
shame! You know what figure he hath cut 
in Bath since that evening. All ran merrily 
with him until several days ago Captain Bad- 
ger denounced him as an impostor, vowing 
that Chateaurien was nothing.”’ 

‘*Pardon,’’ interrupted M. Beaucaire. 
** * Castle Nowhere ’ would have been so much 
better. Why did you not make him say it 
that way, monsieur ?”’ 

Lady Mary started; she was looking at 
the Duke, and her face was white. He con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Poor Captain Badger was stabbed 
that same day——’’ 

‘* Most befitting poor Captain Badger,”’’ 
muttered Molyneux. 

‘* And his adversary had the marvelous in- 
solence to declare that he fought in my quar- 
rel! This afternoon the wounded man sent 
for me, and imparted the most horrifying in- 
telligence. He had discovered a lackey whom 
he had seen waiting upon Beaucaire in attend- 
ance at the door of this Chateaurien’s lodg- 
ing. Beaucaire had disappeared the day be- 
fore Chateaurien’s arrival. Captain Badger 
looked closely at Chateaurien at their next 
meeting, and identified him with the missing 
Beaucaire beyond the faintest doubt. Over- 


come with indignation, he immediately pro- 
claimed the impostor. Out of regard for me, 


he did not charge him with being Beaucaire; 
the poor soul was unwilling to put upon me 
the humiliation of having introduced a bar- 
ber. But the secret weighed upon him till 
he sent for me and put everything in my 
hands. I accepted the odium; I thought 
only of atonement. I went to Sir John Wim- 
pledon’s fete. I took poor Sir Hugh, there, 
and those other gentlemen aside, and told 
them my news. We narrowly observed this 
man, and were shocked at our simplicity in 
not having discovered him before. These are 
men of honor and cool judgment, madam. 
Mr. Molyneux had acted for him in the affair 
of Captain Badger, and was strongly preju- 
diced in his favor; but Mr. Molyneux, Sir 
Hugh, Mr. Bantison, every one of them, in 
short, recognized him. In spite of his smooth 
face and his light hair, the adventurer Beau- 
caire was writ upon him amazing plain. Look 
at him, madam, if he will dare the inspec- 
tion. You saw this Beaucaire well the day 
of his expulsion from the rooms. Is not this 
he ?”’ 

M. Beaucaire stepped close to her. 
pale face twitched. 

** Look!’ he said. 

‘Oh, oh!’’ she whispered with a dry 
throat, and fell back in the carriage. 


Her 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 


**Is it so?’’ cried the Duke. 

**T do not know—I—cannot—tell.’’ 

‘One moment more. I begged these gen- 
tlemen to allow me to wipe out the insult I 
had unhappily offered to Bath, but particu- 
larly to you. They agreed not to forestall 
me or to interfere. I left Sir John Wimple- 
don’s early, and arranged to give the sorry 
rascal a lashing under your own eyes, a sat- 
isfaction due the lady into whose presence 
he had dared to force himself.’’ 

‘Oh, nation of polish!’’ observed M. 
Beaucaire. 

** And now, madam,’’ said the Duke, ‘‘ I 
will detain you not one second longer. | 
plead the good purpose of my intentions, beg- 
ging you to believe that the desire to avenge 
a hateful outrage, next to the wish to serve 
you, forms the dearest motive in the heart 
of Winterset.’’ 

‘* Bravo!’’ cried Beaucaire softly. 

Lady Mary leaned toward him, a thriving 
terror inher eyes. ‘‘ It is false?’’ she fal- 
tered. 

‘* Monsieur should not have been born so 
high. He could have made little book’.’’ 

** You mean it is false ?’’ she cried breath- 
lessly. 

**°Od’s blood, is she not convinced!”’ 
broke out Mr. Bantison. ‘‘ Fellow, were 
you not the ambassador’s barber ?”’ 

‘* Tt is all false ?’’ she whispered. 

‘*The mos’ fine art, mademoiselle. How 
long you think it take M. de Winterset to 
learn that speech after he write it out? It 
is a mix of what is true and the mos’ chaste 
art. Monsieur has become a man of letters. 
Perhaps he may enjoy that more than the 
wars. Ha, ha!’’ 

Mr. Bantison burst into a roar of laughter. 
** Do French gentlemen fight lackeys ? Ho, 
ho, ho! A pretty country! We English do 
as was done to-night, have our servants beat 
them.”’ 

** And attend ourselves,’’ added M. Beau- 
caire, looking at the Duke, ‘‘ somewhat in 
the background. But, pardon,’’ he mocked, 
‘** that remind’ me. Francois, return to Mr. 
Bantison and these messieurs their weapons.” 

“* Will you answer a question ?’’ said Moly- 
neux mildly. 

‘* Oh, with pleasure, monsieur.’’ 

‘* Were you ever a barber ?”’ 

‘* No, monsieur,’’ laughed the young man. 

‘* Pah!’’ exclaimed Bantison. ‘‘ Let me 
question him. Now, fellow, a confession 
may save you from jail. Do you deny you 
are Beaucaire ?”’ 

** Deny to a such judge! ’’ 
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‘‘Ha!’’ said Bantison. ‘‘ What more do 
you want, Molyneux? Fellow, do you deny 
that you came to London in the ambassador’s 
suite ?’” 

‘*No, I do not deny.’’ 

‘‘He admits it! Didn’t you come as his 
barber ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, monsieur, as his barber.’’ 

Lady Mary cried out faintly, and, shudder- 
ing, put both hands over her eyes. 

‘*’msorry,’’ said Molyneux. ‘‘ You fight 
like a gentleman.”’ 

‘*T thank you, monsieur.’’ 

‘* You called yourself Beaucaire ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, monsieur.’’ He was swaying to 
and fro; his servants ran to support him. 

‘‘] wish—’’ continued Molyneux awk- 
wardly. ‘‘ Evil take me!—but I’m sorry 
you’re hurt.”’ 

‘* Assist Sir Hugh into my carriage,’’ said 
Lady Mary. 

‘* Farewell, mademoiselle!’’ M. Beau- 
caire’s voice was very faint. His eyes were 
fixed upon her face. She did not look to- 
ward him. 

They were propping Sir Hugh on the cush- 
ions. The Duke rode up close to Beaucaire. 
Francois seized his bridle fiercely, and forced 
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his horse back on its haunches. ‘‘ The man’s 
servants worship him,’’ said Molyneux. 

‘‘Curse your insolence!’’ exclaimed the 
Duke. ‘* How much am I to bear from this 
varlet and his varlets? Beaucaire, if you 
have not left Bath by to-morrow noon, you 
will be clapped into jail, and the lashing you 
escaped to-night shall be given you thrice 
tenfold! ”’ 

‘“ T shall be—in the—Assembly —Rooms at 
nine—o’clock, one week—from—to-night,”’ 
answered the young man, smiling jauntily; 
his lips were colorless. The words cost him 
nearly all his breath and strength. ‘‘ You 
mus’ keep—in the—backgroun’, monsieur. 
Ha, ha!’’ 

The door of the coach closed with a slam. 

‘* Mademoiselle—fare—well! ’’ 

** Drive on!’’ said Lady Mary. 


M. Beaucaire followed the carriage with 
his eyes. As the noise of the wheels and 
the hoof-beats of the accompanying caval- 
cade grew fainter in the distance, the hand- 
kerchief he had held against his side dropped 
into the white dust, a heavy red splotch. 
“* Only—roses,’’ he gasped, and fell back in 
the arms of his servants. 


(To be concluded next month, ) 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF ANDREW JOHNSON. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 


ONE 


OF THE MANAGERS OF THE 


IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 


By GEorRGE S. BOUTWELL. 


Vi pm ne 
Pick (x ¥} son to the Vice-Presidency in 
1864, by the Republican party, 
was a repetition of the error 
committed by the Whig party 
in 1840, in the nomination of 
John Tyler for the same 
office. 

In each case the nomina- 
tion was due to an attempt 
to secure the support of a 
body of men who were not in accord in all 
essential particulars with the party making 
the nomination. 

_John Tyler was opposed to the administra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, but he was opposed 
also to a national bank, which was then an 
accepted idea and ar assured public policy of 


the Whig party. Hence, it happened that 
when Mr. Tyler came to the Presidency, he 
resisted the attempt of Congress to establish 
a national bank, and by the exercise of the 
veto power, on two occasions, he defeated 
the measure. This controversy caused the 
overthrow of the Whig party, and it ended 
the contest in behalf of a United States 
bank. 

In the case of John Tyler and in the case 
of Andrew Johnson there was an application, 
in dangerous excess, of a policy that pre- 
vails in all national conventions. When the 
nomination of a candidate for the Presidency 
has been secured, the dominant wing of the 
party turns to the minority with a tender of 
the Vice-Presidency. In 1880, when the nom- * 
ination of General Garfield had been made, 
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the selection of a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency was tendered to the supporters of 
General Grant, and it was declined by more 
than one person. 


JOHNSON’S POLITICAL OPINIONS AND 
SYMPATHIES. 


Mr. Johnson never identified himself with 
the Republican party; and neither in June, 
1864, nor at any other period of his life, had 
the Republican party a right to treat him as 
an associate member. He was, in fact, what 
he often proclaimed himself to be—a Jack- 
sonian Democrat. He was a Southern Union 
Democrat. He was an opponent, and a bit- 
ter opponent, of the project for the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and a vindictive enemy of 
those who threatened its destruction. 

His speeches in the Senate in the Thirty- 
sixth and the Thirty-seventh Congress were 
read and much approved throughout the 
North, and they prepared the way for the ac- 
ceptance of his nomination as a candidate of 
the Republican party in 1864. 

Mr. Johnson was an earnest supporter of 
the Crittenden Compromise. That measure 
originated in the House of Representatives. 
It was defeated in the Senate by seven votes, 
and six votes of the seven came from the 
South. The provisions of the bill were far 
away from the ideas of Republicans gener- 
ally, although the measure was sustained by 
members of the party. By that scheme the 
Fugitive Slave Law was made less offensive 
in two particulars, but the United States was 
to pay for fugitives from slavery when- 
ever a marshal failed to perform his duty. 
As an important limitation of the powers of 
Congress, the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was to be dependent upon 
the consent of the States of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Mr. Johnson gave voice to his indignation 
when he spoke of -the Southern men whose 
votes contributed to the defeat of the Crit- 
tenden Compromise. “Who, then,” said he, 
“has brought these evils upon the country ? 
Whose fault was it? Who is responsible for 
it? With the help we had from the other 
side of the chamber, if all those on this side 
had been true to the Constitution and faith- 
ful to their constituents, and had acted with 
fidelity to the country, the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire could have 
been voted down. Whose fault was it ? Who 
did it ? Southern traitors, as was said in the 
speech of the Senator from California. They 
did it. They wanted no compromise.” 


These extracts show the style of speech in 
which Mr. Johnson indulged, and they prove 
beyond question that in the winter of 186] 
he had no sympathy with the Republican 
party of 1856 and 1860. These facts ex- 
plain, and in some measure they may palliate, 
the peculiarities of his career, which pro- 
voked criticism and an adverse popular judg- 
ment when he came to the Presidency. Nor 
is there evidence within my knowledge that 
he ever denied the right of secession. How- 
ever that may have been, he disapproved of 
the exercise of the right at all stages of the 
contest. 

In the Thirty-sixth Congress Mr. Johnson 
proposed amendments to the Constitution 
which gave him consideration in the North. 
By his proposition the Fugutive Slave Law 
was to be repealed, and in its place the re- 
spective States were to return fugitives or 
to pay the value of those that might be re- 
tained. 

Slavery was to be abolished in the District 
of Columbia with the consent of Maryland 
and upon payment of the full value of the 
slaves emancipated. The Territories were to 
be divided between freedom and slavery. 
His scheme contemplated other changes not 
connected necessarily with the system of 
slavery. Of these I mention the election of 
President, Vice-President, senators, and 
judges of the Supreme Court by the people, 
coupled with a limitation of the terms of 
the judges to twelve years. 

The Crittenden Resolution contained these 
declarations of facts and policy : 

1. The present deplorable war has been 
forced upon the country by the disunionists 
of the Southern States. 

2. Congress has no purpose of conquest or 
subjugation, nor purpose of overthrowing or 
interfering with the established rights of 
those States. 

Upon a motion to include disunionists of 
the North under the first charge, Mr. Johnson 
voted in the negative with Sumner, Wilson, 
Wade, and other Republicans. 

This brief survey of Mr. Johnson’s Con- 
gressional career at the opening of the war 
may indicate the characteristics of his-mind 
in controversy and debate, and furnish means 
for comprehending his actions in the troub- 
lous period of his administration. 

Some conclusions are deducible from this 
survey. First of all it is to be said that he 
never assumed to be a member of the Re- 
publican party. Next, I do not find evidence 
which will justify the statement that he was 
a disbeliever in the right of a State to secede 
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from the Union. It is manifest that he was 
not an advocate of the doctrine of political 
equality as it came to be taught by the 
leaders of the Republican party. When he 
became President, he was an opponent of 
negro suffrage. 

This record, though not concealed, was not 
understood by the members of the convention 
that placed him in nomination for the second 
office in the country. 

This analysis prepares the way for an ex- 
tract from the testimony of Mr. Stanley 
Matthews, who was afterwards a justice of 
the Supreme Court, and who was examined 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives when engaged in investigat- 
ing the doings of the President previous to 
his impeachment. 

Mr. Johnson was appointed military gov- 
ernor of Tennessee the third day of March, 
1862. Colonel Matthews was provost-marshal 
at Nashville, where Johnson resided during his 
term as governor. In that term Matthews 
and Johnson became acquainted. 

When Johnson was on his way to Washing- 
ton to take the oath of office, he stopped at 
the Burnet House in Cincinnati. Matthews 
called upon him. Matthews had been a Demo- 
crat until the troubles in Kansas. In the 
conversation at the Burnet House Mr. John- 
son made these remarks, after some personal 
matters had been disposed of. I quote from 
the testimony of Judge Matthews : 

“T inquired as to the state of public feel- 
ing on political matters in Tennessee at that 
time. He remarked that very great changes 
had taken place since I had been there, that 
many of those who at first were the best 
Union men had turned to be the worst rebels, 
and that many of those who had originally 
been the worst rebels were now the best 
Union men. I expressed surprise and re- 
gret at what he said in reference to the 
matter. 

“We were sitting near each other on the 
sofa. He then turned to me and said, ‘ You 
and I were old Democrats.’ I said, ‘ Yes.’ He 
then said, ‘I will tell you what it is, if the 
country is ever to be saved, it is to be done 
through the old Democratic party.’ 

“I do not know whether I made any reply 

to that, or, if I did, what it was; and immedi- 
ately afterwards I took my leave.” 
_ The larger part of this quotation is only 
important as leading up to the phrase that is 
emphasized, and which may throw light upon 
Mr. Johnson’s policy and conduct when he 
came to the Presidency. 

This conversation occurred in the month of 
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February, 1865, and it must be accepted as 
evidence, quite conclusive, that Mr. Johnson 
was then opposed to the policy of the Re- 
publican party, whose honors he had accepted. 
In a party sense Mr. Johnson was not a Re- 
publican: he was a Union Democrat. He 
was opposed to the dissolution of the Union, 
but not necessarily upon the ground that the 
Union had a supreme right to exist in defi- 
ance of what is called “State sovereignty.” 
This with the Republican party was a funda- 
mental principle. Under the influence of the 
principles of the old Democratic party Mr. 
Johnson advanced to the Vice-Presidency, and 
while under the influence of the same idea he 
became President. 

When the Republican party came to power, 
the State of Maryland, that portion of Vir- 
ginia now known as West Virginia, the State 
of Kentucky, and the State of Missouri were 
largely under the influence of sympathizers 
with the eleven seceding States of the South. 
It was necessary in Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri to maintain the ascendency of the 
National Government by the exhibition of 
physical force, and in some instances by its 
actual exercise. Mr. Lincoln’s policy in re- 
gard to the question of slavery was con- 
trolled, up to the month of July, 1862, by 
the purpose to conciliate Union slave-holders 
in the States mentioned. Of his measures I 
may refer to the proposition to transfer the 
free negroes to Central America, for which 
an appropriation of $25,000 was made by 
Congress. Next, Congress passed an act for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia upon the payment of three hun- 
dred dollars for each slave emancipated. 

Without representing in his history or in 
his person the slave-holding interests of the 
South, Mr. Johnson was yet a Southern man 
with Union sentiments. The impression was 
received therefrom that his influence would 
be considerable in restraining, if not in con- 
ciliating, slave-holders in what were called 
the “border States.” These facts tended to 
his nomination for the Vice-Presidency. I 
nave no means for forming an opinion that is 
trustworthy as to the position of Mr. Lincoln 
in reference to the nomination of Mr. John- 
son. His nomination may justify the im- 
pression that the Republican party was in 
doubt as to its ability to reélect Mr. Lincoln 
in 1864. From the month of July, 1862, to 
the nomination in 1864, I had frequent inter- 
views with Mr. Lincoln, and I can only say 
that, during the period when the result of the 
election was a subject of thought, he gave 
no intimation in the conversations that I had 
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with him that the element of doubt as to the 
result existed in his mind. 

From what has been said, the inference 
may be drawn that Mr. Johnson came to the 
Vice-Presidency in the absence of any con- 
siderable degree of confidence on the part 
of the Republican party, although there 
were no manifestations of serious doubt as to 
his fitness for the place, or as to his fidelity 
to the principles of the party. 


JOHNSON’S FIRST RECONSTRUCTION MEASURES. 


The incidents of the inauguration of Mr. 
Johnson in the Senate Chamber, and espe- 
cially his speech on the occasion, which was 
directed, apparently, to the Diplomatic Corps, 
excited apprehensions in those who were 
present, and the confidence of the country 
was diminished materially concerning his 
qualifications for the office to which he had 
been elected. Without delay these appre- 
hensions circulated widely, and they were 
deepened in the public mind by the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Lincoln and the elevation of Mr. 
Johnson to the Presidency. 

The public confidence received a further 
serious shock by his proclamation of May 29, 
1865, for the organization of a State govern- 
ment in North Carolina. That proclamation 
contained provisions in harmony with what 
has been set forth in this paper concerning 
the political principles of Mr. Johnson. First 
of all, he limited the franchise to persons 
“qualified as prescribed by the constitution 
and laws of the State of North Carolina in 
force immediately before the 20th day of 
May, 1861, the date of the so-called Ordi- 
nance of Secession.” This provision was a 
limitation of the suffrage, and it excluded 
necessarily the negro population of the State. 
It was also a recognition of the right of the 
State to reappear as a State in the Union. 
It was, indeed, an early assertion of the 
phrase which afterwards became controlling 
with many persons—“ Once a State, always 
a State.” He further recognized the right 
of the State to reappear as a State in the or- 
ganization and powers of the convention 
which was to be called under the proclama- 
tion. As to that he said: “The convention 
when convened, or the legislature which may 
be thereafter assembled, will prescribe the 
qualification of electors and the eligibility of 
persons to hold office under the constitution 
and laws of the State, a power the people of 
the several States composing the Union have 
rightfully exercised from the origin of the 
government to the present time.” There 


were further instructions given in the proc- 
lamation as to the duties of various officers 
of the United States to aid Governor Holden, 
who, by the same proclamation, was appointed 
“provisional governor of the State of North 
Carolina.” 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
REGARDING HIS POLICY. 


Upon the publication of this proclamation 
I was so much disturbed that I proceeded ai 
once to Washington, but without any definite 
idea as to what could be done to arrest the 
step which seemed to me a dangerous step 
towards the reorganization of the govern- 
ment upon an unsound basis. At that time 
I had had no conversation with Mr. Johnson, 
either before or after he came to the Presi- 
dency, upon any subject whatever. The in- 
terview which I secured upon that visit was 
the sole personal interview that ever occurred 
between us. I called upon Senator Morrill 
of Vermont, and together we made a visit to 
the President. I spoke of the features of 
the proclamation that seemed to me objec- 
tionable. He said that “the measure was 
tentative” only, and that until the experi- 
ment had been tried no other proclamation 
would be issued. Upon that I said in sub- 
stance that the Republican party might ac- 
cept the proclamation as an experiment, but 
that it was contrary to the ideas of the party, 
and that a continuance of the policy would 
work a disruption of the party. He assured 
us that nothing further would be done until 
the experiment had been tested. With that 
assurance we left the Executive Mansion. 

On the thirteenth day of June, 1865, a 
similar proclamation was issued in reference 
to the State of Mississippi, and on the 17th 
of June, the 21st and 30th of June, and the 
thirteenth day of July, corresponding proc- 
lamations were issued in reference to the 
States of Georgia, Texas, Alabama, South 
Carolina, and Florida. In each State a per- 
son was named as provisional governor. This 
action led to a division of the party and to 
its subsequent reorganization against the 
President’s policy. 

In his letter of acceptance of the nomi- 
nation made by the Union Convention, Mr. 
Johnson endorsed, without reserve, the plat- 
form that had been adopted. The declara- 
tions of the platform did not contain a 
reference to the reorganization of the gov- 
ernment in the event of the success of the 
Union arms. The declarations were enu- 
merated in this order: the Union was to be 
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maintained ; the war was to be prosecuted 
upon the basis of an unconditional surrender 
of the rebels; and slavery, as the cause of 
the war, was to be abolished. The added 
resolutions related to the services of the 
soldiers and sailors, and to the policy of 
Abraham Lincoln as President. It was fur- 
ther declared that the public credit should 
be maintained, that there should be a vigor- 
ous and just system of taxes, and that the 
people would view with “extreme jealousy,” 
and as enemies to the peace and independ- 
ence of the country, the efforts of any power 
to obtain new footholds for monarchical 
government on this continent. Such being 
the character of the platform, it cannot be 
said that Mr. Johnson challenged its declara- 
tions in the policy on which he entered for 
the reorganization of the government. In 
Mr. Johnson’s letter of acceptance he pre- 
served his relations to the Democrats by the 
use of this phrase: “I cannot forego the 
opportunity of saying to my old friends of 
the Democratic party proper, with whom I 
have so long and pleasantly been associated, 
that the hour has come when that great 
party can justly indicate its devotion to the 
Democratic policy in measures of expedi- 
ency.” 


THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS. 


The controversy with Mr. Johnson had its 
origin in the difference of opinion as to the 
nature of the government. That difference 
led him to the conclusion that the Rebellion 
had not worked any change in the legal 
relations of the seceding States to the Na- 
tional Government. His motte was this: 
“Once a State, always a State,” whatever 
might be its conduct either of peace or of 
war. There were, however, differences of 
opinion among those who adhered to the 
Republican party. Mr. Stevens, who was a 
recognized, if not the recognized, leader of 
the Republican party, advocated the doc- 
trine that the eleven States were to be 
treated as enemy’s territories, and to be 
governed upon whatever system might be 
acceptable to the States that had remained 
true to the Union. Mr. Sumner maintained 
the doctrine that the eleven States were Ter- 
ritories, and that they were to be subject to 
the general Government until Congress should 
admit the several Territories as State or- 
ganizations. The fourth day of May, 1864, 
| presented a series of resolutions in the 
House of Representatives, in which I asserted 
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this doctrine: The communities that have 
been in rebellion can be organized into States 
only by the will of the loyal people expressed 
freely and in the absence of all coercion; 
that States so organized can become States 
of the American Union only when they shall 
have applied for admission and their admis- 
sion shall have been authorized by the exist- 
ing National Government. A small number 
of persons who were identified with the Re- 
publican party sustained the policy of Mr. 
Johnson. Others were of the opinion that 
the eleven States were out of their proper 
relation to the Union, as was declared by 
Mr. Lincoln in his last speech, and that they 
could become members of the American 
Union only by the organized action of each, 
and the concurrent action of the existing 
National Government. The Government was 
reorganized without any distinct declaration 
upon the question whether the States that 
had been in rebellion were to be treated as 
enemy’s territory, or as Territories accord- 
ing to the usage of former times. The dif- 
ference of opinion was a vital one with Mr. 
Johnson. Whatever view may be taken of 
his moral qualities, it is to be said that he 
was not deficient in intellectual ability, that 
his courage passed far beyond the line of 
obstinacy, and that from first to last he was 
prepared to resist the claims of the large 
majority of the Republican party. The issue 
began with his proclamation of May, 1865, 
and the contest continued to the end of his 
term. The nature of the issue explains the 
character and violence of his speeches, es- 
pecially that of the twenty-second day of 
February, 1866, when he spoke of Congress 
as 3 “body hanging on the verge of the 
Government.” 

In the many speeches which he delivered 
in his trip through the West, he made dis- 
tinct charges against Congress. He was 
accompanied by Mr. Seward, General Grant, 
Admiral Farragut, and some others. In a 
speech at Cleveland, Ohio, he said, among 
other things, “I have called upon your , 
Congress, which has tried to break up the 
Government.” Again, in the same speech, 
he said, “I tell you, my countrymen, that 
although the powers of Thad Stevens and 
his gang were by, they could not turn me 
from my purpose. There is no power that 
can turn me, except you and the God who 
put me into existence.” He charged, also, 
that Congress had taken great pains to poi- 
son their constituents against him. “ What 
had Congress done? Had they done any- 
thing to restore the Union in those States ? 
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No; on the contrary, they had done every- 
thing to prevent it.” 

In a speech made at St. Louis, Missouri, 
September 8, 1866, Mr. Johnson discussed 
the riot at New Orleans.* In that speech 
he said, “If you will take up the riot in New 
Orleans, and trace it back to its source, or 
its immediate cause, you will find out who 
was responsible for the blood that was shed 
there. If you will take up the riot at New 
Orleans and trace it back to the radical Con- 
gress, you will find that the riot at New Or- 
leans was substantially planned.” After some 
further observations, he says: “Yes, you 
will find that another Rebellion was com- 
menced, having its origin in the radical Con- 
gress.” 

These extracts from Mr. Johnson’s speeches 
should be considered in connection with his 
proclamations of May, June, and July, 1865. 
They are conclusive to this point: that he 
had determined to reconstruct the govern- 
ment upon the basis of the return of the 
States that had been engaged in the Rebel- 
lion without the imposition of any conditions 
whatsoever, except such as he had imposed 
upon them in his proclamations. In fine, that 
the government was to be reéstablished with- 
out the authority or even the assent of the 
Congress of the United States. In his proc- 
lamations he made provision for the framing 
of constitutions in the respective States, 
their ratification by the people, excluding all 
those who were not voters in April, 1861, and 
for the election of Senators and Representa- 
tives to the Congress of the United States 
without the assent of the representatives of 
the existing States. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SECRETARY STANTON. 


When I arrived in Washington to attend 
the meeting of Congress at the December 
session, 1866, I received a note from Mr. 
Stanton asking me to meet him at the War 
Office with as little delay as might be prac- 
ticable. When I called at the War Office, he 
beckoned me to retire to his private room, 
where he soon met me. He then said that 
he had been more disturbed by the condition 
of affairs in the preceding weeks and months 
than he had been at any time during the war. 
He gave me to understand that orders had 
been issued to the army of which neither he 
nor General Grant had any knowledge. He 
further gave me to understand also that he 
apprehended an attempt by the President to 


_ * This was a race riot, which occurred July 30, 1866, and 
in which many negroes were killed.— Ep1ror. 
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reorganize the Government by the assembling 
of a Congress in which the members from the 
seceding States and the Democratic members 
from the North might obtain control through 
the aid of the Executive. He then said that 
he thought it necessary that some act should 
be passed by which the power of the Presi- 
dent might be limited. Under his dictation, 
and after such consultation as seemed to be 
required, I drafted amendments to the Ap- 
propriation Bill for the Support of the Army 
which contained the following provisions : 
The headquarters of the General of the Army 
were fixed at Washington, where he was to 
remain unless transferred to duty elsewhere 
by his own consent or by the consent of the 
Senate. Next, it was made a misdemeanor 
for the President to transmit orders to any 
officer of the army except through the Gen- 
eral of the Army. It was also made a misde- 
meanor for any officer to obey orders issued 
in any other way than through the General 
of the Army, knowing that the same had been 
so issued. These provisions were taken by 
me to Mr. Stevens, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. After some ex- 
planation, the measure was accepted by the 
Committee and incorporated in the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill. The bill was approved by 
the President the second day of March, 1867. 
His approval was accompanied by a protest 
on his part that the provision was unconsti- 
tutional, and by the statement that he ap- 
proved the bill only because it was necessary 
for the support of the army. 


JOHNSON’S DIFFICULTIES WITH GRANT AND 
THE ARMY. 


At the time of my interview with Mr. Stan- 
ton, I was not informed fully as to the events 
that had transpired in the preceding months, 
nor can I now say that everything which had 
transpired of importance was then known to 


Mr. Stanton. The statement that I am now 
to make was derived from conversations with 
General Grant. At a time previous to the 
December session of 1866, the President said 
to General Grant, “I may wish to send you 
on a mission to Mexico.” General Grant re- 
plied, “It may not be convenient for me to 
go to Mexico.” Little, if anything, further 
was said between the President and General 
Grant. At a subsequent time General Grant 
was invited to a cabinet meeting. At that 
meeting Mr. Seward read a paper of instruc- 
tions to General Grant as Minister of some 
degree to Mexico. The contents of the paper 
did not impress General Grant very seriously, 
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for in the communication that he made to 
me he said that “the instructions came out 
very near where they went in.” At the end 
of the reading General Grant said, “ You 
recollect, Mr. President, I said it would not 
be convenient for me to go to Mexico.” Upon 
that a conversation followed, when the Presi- 
dent became heated, and rising from his seat, 
and striking the table with some force, he 
said, “Is there an officer of the army who 
will not obey my instructions?” General 
Grant took his hat in his hand, and said, “I 
am an Officer of the army, but I am a citizen 
also; and this is a civil service that you re- 
quire of me. Ideclineit.” He then left the 
meeting. It happened also that previous to 
this conversation the President had ordered 
(seneral Sherman, who was in command at 
Fort Leavenworth, to report at Washington. 
General Sherman obeyed the order, came to 
Washington, and had a conference with Gen- 
eral Grant before he reported to the Presi- 
dent. In that situation of affairs General 
Sherman was sent to Mexico upon the mis- 
sion which had been prepared for General 
Grant. 

The suggestion that Mr. Johnson contem- 
plated the reorganization of the Government 
by the admission of the States that had been 
in rebellion, and by the recognition of sena- 


tors and representatives that might be as- 
signed from those States, received support 
from the testimony given by Major-General 
William H. Emery, and also from the testi- 


mony of General Grant. In the latter part 
of the year 1867 and the first part of the year 
1868, General Emery was in command of the 
Department of Washington. When he en- 
tered upon the command, he called upon the 
President. A conversation, apparently not 
very important, occurred between them, as 
to the military forces then in that depart- 
ment. In February, 1868, the President di- 
rected his secretary to ask General Emery to 
call upon him as early as practicable. In obe- 
dience to that request General Emery called 
on the twenty-second day of February. The 
President referred to the former conversa- 
tion, and then inquired whether any changes 
had been made, and especially within the re- 
cent days, in the military forces under Em- 
ery’s command. In the course of the con- 
Versation growing out of these requests for 
information, General Emery referred to an 
order which had then been recently issued 
which embodied the provisions of the Act of 
March, 1867, in regard to the command of the 
army and the transmission of orders. The 
President then said to Emery : 


“ What order do you refer to?” 

In reply Emery said : 

“Order No. 17 of the Series of 1867.” 

The order was produced and read by the 
President, who said : 

“This is not in conformity with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, that makes me 
commander-in-chief, or with the terms of 
your commission.” 

General Emery said : 

“That is the order which you have ap- 
proved and issued to the army for our gov- 
ernment.” 

The President then said : 

“ Am I to understand that the President of 
the United States cannot give an order ex- 
cept through the head of the army, or Gen- 
eral Grant ?” 

In the course of the conversation General 
Emery informed the President that eminent 
lawyers had been consulted, that he had con- 
sulted Robert J. Walker, and that all of the 
lawyers consulted had expressed the opinion 
that the officers of the army were bound by 
the order whether the statute was constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional. 

When General Grant was before the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the impeachment investi- 
gation, this question was put to him : 

“Have you at any time heard the Presi- 
dent make any remark in regard to the ad- 
mission of members of Congress from rebel 
States in either House ?” 

“T cannot say positively what I have heard 
him say. I have heard him say as much in 
his public speeches as anywhere else. I have 
heard him say twice in his speeches that if 
the North carried the election by members 
enough to give them, with the Southern mem- 
bers, the majority, why should they not be 
the Congress of the United States? Ihave 
heard him say that several times.” 

That answer was followed by this ques- 
tion : 

“When you say the North, you mean the 
Democratic party of the North, or, in other 
words, the party advocating his policy ?” 

General Grant replied : 

“T meant if the North carried enough 
members in favor of the admission of the 
South. I did not hear him say that he would 
recognize them as the Congress, I merely 
heard him ask the question, ‘ Why would they 
not be the Congress ?’” 

At this point, and without further discus- 
sion of the purpose of Mr. Johnson in regard 
to the reorganization of the Government, I 
think it may be stated without injustice to 
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him, that while he was opposed to secession 
at the time the Confederate Government was 
organized, and thenceforward and always 
without change of opinion, yet he was also 
of opinion that the act of secession by the 
several States had not disturbed their legal 
relations to the National Government. Act- 
ing upon that opinion, he proceeded to reor- 
ganize the State governments, and with the 
purpose of securing the admission of their 
senators and representatives without seeking 
or accepting the judgment of Congress upon 
the questions involved in the proceeding. 
On one vital point he erred seriously and 
fundamentally as to the authority of the 
President inthe matter. From the nature of 
our government there could be no escape in 
a legal point of view from the conclusion 
that, whatever the relations were of the se- 
ceding States to the General Government, the 
method of restoration was to be ascertained 
and determined by Congress, and not by the 
President acting as the chief executive au- 
thority of the nation. In a legal and con- 
stitutional view, that act on his part, although 
resting upon opinions which he had long en- 
tertained, and which were entertained by 
many others, must be treated as an act of 
usurpation. 


DIFFICULTY IN FRAMING THE CHARGES AGAINST 
JOHNSON. 


The facts embodied in the charges on 
which Mr. Johnson was impeached by the 
House and arraigned before the Senate were 
not open to doubt, but legal proof was want- 
ing in regard to the exact language of his 
speeches. The charges were in substance 
_ these: That he had attacked the integrity and 
the lawful authority of the Congress of the 
United States in public speeches made in the 
presence of thecountry. The second charge 
was that he had attempted the removal of 
Mr. Stanton from-the office of Secretary of 
War, and that without the concurrence of 
the Senate he had so removed him, contrary 
to the Act of Congress known as the “Ten- 
ure of Office Act.” In the first investigation 
into the conduct of Andrew Johnson, he was 
described in the resolution as “ Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, discharging at 
present the duties of President of the United 
States.” The resolution was adopted by 
the House of Representatives the seventh 
day of March, 1867. A large amount of 
testimony was taken, and the report of the 
Committee, in three parts, by the different 
members, was submitted to the House the 


fourth day of the following December. The 
majority of the Committee, consisting of 
George S. Boutwell, Francis Thomas, Thomas 
Williams, William Lawrence, and John C. 
Churchill, reported a resolution providing for 
the impeachment of the President of the 
United States, in these words: “ Resolved, 
that Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, be impeached of high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” It will be observed that 
in the resolution for his impeachment he is 
described as “President of the United 
States,” while in the resolution authorizing 
the inquiry into his conduct he is described 
as “Vice-President, discharging at present 
the duties of the President of the United 
States.” This question received very care- 
ful consideration by the Committee, and the 
conclusion was reached that he was the 
President of the United States, although he 
had been elected only to the office of Vice- 
President. As that question was not raised 
at the trial by demurrer or motion, it may 
now be accepted as the established doctrine 
that the Vice-President, when he enters upon 
the duties of President, becomes President 
of the United States. The extended report 


that was made by the majority of the Com- 
mittee was written by Mr. Williams. The 
summary, which was in the nature of charges, 


was written by myself. That summary set 
forth twenty-eight specifications of miscon- 
duct on the part of the President, many of 
which, however, were abandoned when the 
articles of impeachment were prepared in 
February, 1868. 

In the discussions of the Committee there 
were serious differences of opinion upon pro- 
visions of law. The minority of the Con- 

ittee, consisting of James F. Wilson, who 

as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 

rederick E. Woodbridge, S. S. Marshall, and 
Charles A. Eldridge, maintained the doctrine 
that a civil officer under the Constitution of 
the United States was not liable to impeach- 
ment except for the commission of an indict- 
able offense. This doctrine had very large 
support in the legal profession, resting on 
remarks found in Blackstone. On the other 
hand, Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, 
had given support to the doctrine that a 
civil officer was liable to impeachment who 
misdemeaned himself in his office. The pro- 
vision of the Constitution is in these words : 

“The President, Vice-President, and all Civil 
Officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” 
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REMOVAL OF STANTON FROW THE WAR OFFICE. 


The majority of the Judiciary Committee, 
in the controversy which arose in the Com- 
mittee and in the House of Representatives, 


maintained that the word “ misdemeanors” . 


was used in a political sense, and not in the 
sense in which it is used in the criminal law. 
In support of this view attention was called 
to the fact that the party convicted was 
liable only to removal from office, and there- 
fore that the object of the process of im- 
peachment was the purification and preserva- 
tion of the Civil Service. In the opinion of 
the majority, it was the necessity of the sit- 
uation that the power of impeachment should 
extend to acts and offenses that were not 
indictable by statute nor at common law. 
The report of the Judiciary Committee, made 
the twenty-fifth day of November, was re- 
jected by the House of Representatives. 

The attempt of the President to remove 
Mr. Stanton from the office of Secretary for 
the Department of War revived the question 
of impeachment, and on Monday, the twenty- 
fourth day of February, 1868, the House of 
Representatives “resolved to impeach An- 
drew Johnson, President of the United States, 
of high crimes and misdemeanors.” The 
articles of impeachment were acted on by 
the House of Representatives the second day 
of March, and on the fourth day of March 
they were presented to the Senate through 
Mr. Bingham, Chairman of the Managers, 
who was designated for that duty. 

The articles were directed to the following 
points, namely: That the President, by his 
speeches, had attempted “to set aside the 
rightful authority and powers of Congress;” 
that he had attempted “to bring into dis- 
grace, ridicule, hatred, contempt, and re- 
proach the-Congress of the United States and 
the several branches thereof ;” and “that he 
had attempted to incite the odium and resent- 
ment of all the good people of the United 
States against Congress and the laws by them 
duly and constitutionally enacted.” Further, 
it was alleged that he had declared in speeches 
that the “ Thirty-ninth Congress of the United 
States was not a Congress of the United 
States authorized by the Constitution of the 
United States to exercise legislative power 
in the same.” 

A further charge,. and on which greater 
reliance was placed, was set forth in these 
words : “That he had denied and intended to 
deny the power of the Thirty-ninth Congress 
to propose amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States.” These articles were 
In substance the articles that had been re- 
jected by the House of Representatives in 
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1867. Finally, as the most important aver- 
ment of all, the President was charged with 
an “attempt to prevent the execution of the 
act entitled ‘An Act Regulating the Tenure 
of Certain Civil Offices,’ passed March 2, 
1867, by unlawfully devising and contriving 
and attempting to devise and contrive means 
by which he could prevent Edwin M. Stanton 
from forthwith resuming the functions of the 
office of the Secretary for the Department 
of War, notwithstanding the refusal of the 
Senate to concur in the suspension thereto- 
fore made by said Andrew Johnson of the 
said Edwin M. Stanton from said office of 
Secretary for the Department of War.” In 
various forms of language these several 
charges were set forth in the different articles 
of impeachment—eleven in all. Th eleventh 
article, which was prepared by Mr. Stevens, 
embodied the summary of all the charges 
mentioned. It is to be observed that in the 
eleventh article there is no allegation that 
the President had committed an offense that 
was indictable under any statute of the United 
States or that would have been indictable in 
common law. It may be assumed, I think, 
that for this country, at least, the question 
that was raised at the beginning and argued 
with great force, and by which possibly the 
House of Representatives may have been in- 
fluenced in the year 1867, has been settled 
in accord with the report of the majority of 
the Judiciary Committee. The House decided 
that the President was impeachable for mis- 
demeanors in office. With stronger reason 
it may be said that every other civil officer is 
bound to behave himself well in his office. 
He cannot do any act which impairs his 
standing in the place which he holds, or which 
may bring discredit upon the public, and 
especially he may not do any act in disregard 
of his oath to obey the laws and to support 
the Constitution of the country. The eleventh 
article was the only article that was sub- 
mitted to a vote in the Senate. The question 
raised by that article was this in substance : 
Is the President of the United States guilty 
in manner and form as set forth in this 
article ? On that question thirty-five Sena- 
tors voted that he was guilty, and nineteen 
Senators voted that he was not guilty. Under 
the Constitution the President was found not 
guilty of the offenses charged, but the ma- 
jority given may be accepted, and probably 
will be accepted, as the judgment of the Sen- 
ate that the President of the United States 
was liable to impeachment and removal from 
office for acts and conduct that do not sub- 
ject him to the process of indictment and 
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trial in the criminal courts. At this point I 
express the opinion that something has been 
gained, indeed that much has been gained, by 
the decision of the House of Representatives, 
supported by the opinions of a large majority 
in the Senate. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DEFENSE. 


The answer of the respondent, considered 
in connection with the arguments that were 
made by his counsel, sets forth the ground 
upon which the Republican members of the 
Senate may have voted that the President 
was not guilty of the two principal offenses 
charged, viz.: that in his speeches he had de- 
nounced and brought into contempt, inten- 
tionally, the Congress of the United States ; 
and, second, that his attempted removal of 
Edwin M. Stanton was a violation of the 
Tenure of Office Act. In the President’s 
answer to article ten, which contained the 
allegation that in his speech at St. Louis, in 
the year 1866, he had used certain language 
in derogation of the authority of the Con- 
gress of the United States, it was averred 
that the extracts did not present his speech 
or address accurately. Further than that, 
it was claimed that the allegation under that 
article was not “cognizable by the court as 
a high misdemeanor in office.” Finally, it was 
claimed that proof should be made of the 
“actual” speech and address of the President 
on that occasion. The managers were not 
able to meet the demand for proof in a tech- 
nical sense. The speech was reported in the 
ordinary way, and the proof was limited to 
the good faith of the reporters and the gen- 
eral accuracy of the printed report in the 
newspapers. In this situation as to the 
charges and the answer, it is not difficult to 
reach the conclusion that members of the 
Senate had ground for the vote of not guilty 
upon the several charges in regard to the 
speeches that were imputed to the President. 

Judge Curtis, in his opening argument, 
furnished a technical answer to the article 
in which the President was charged with the 
violation of the Tenure of Office Act, in his 
attempt to remove Mr. Stanton from the 
office of Secretary of the Department of 
War. Judge Curtis gave to the proviso to 
that statute an interpretation corresponding 
to the interpretation given to criminal stat- 
utes. Mr. Stanton was appointed to the 
office in the first term of Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. The proviso of the statute 
was in these words: “Provided, that the 
Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of 
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War, etc., shall hold their offices for and 
during the term of the President by whom 
they may have been appointed, and for one 
month thereafter, subject to their removal 
by and with the advice of the Senate.” The 
proviso contained exceptions to the body 
of the statute, by which all civil officers who 
held appointments by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate were secure in 
their places unless the Senate should assent 
to their removal. It was the object of the 
proviso to relieve an.incoming President of 
secretaries who had been appointed by his 
predecessor. The construction of the pro- 
viso, as given by Judge Curtis, was fatal to 
the position taken by the managers. It was 
claimed by the managers that the sole object 
of the proviso was the relief of an incoming 
President from the continuance of a secre- 
tary in office beyond thirty days after the 
commencement of his term, and that it had 
no reference whatever to the right of the 
President to remove a secretary during his 
term. 


SOME IMPORTANT INCIDENTS OF THE TRIAL. 


There were incidents in the course of the 
proceedings that possess historical value. 
By the Constitution the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court is made the presiding officer 
in the Senate when the President is put upon 
trial on articles of impeachment. Chief 
Justice Chase claimed that he was to be ad- 
dressed as “Chief Justice.” That claim was 
recognized by the counsel for the President 
and by some members of the Senate. The 
managers claimed that he was there as the 
presiding officer, and not in his judicial ca- 
pacity. He was addressed by the managers 
and by some of the Senators as “ Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

There was a difference of opinion in the 
Senate, and a difference between the man- 
agers and the counsel for the respondent, as 
to the right of the presiding officer to rule 
upon questions of law and evidence arising 
in the course of the trial. Under the rule 
of the Senate as adopted, the rulings of the 
President were to stand unless a Senator 
should ask for the judgment of the Senate. 

Other instances occurred which do not 
possess historical value, but were incidents 
unusual in judicial proceedings. When the 
Judiciary Committee of the House was enter- 
ing upon the investigation of the conduct of 
President Johnson, General Butler expressed 
the opinion that upon the adoption of articles 
of impeachment by the House the President 
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would be suspended in his office until the 
verdict of the Senate. As this view was not 
accepted by the Committee, I made these re- 
marks in my opening speech to the House 
after a review of the arguments for and 
against the proposition : 

“T cannot doubt the soundness of the 
opinion that the President, even when im- 
peached by the House, is entitled to his office 
until he has been convicted by the Senate.” 

This view was accepted. 

At the first meeting of the managers I was 
elected chairman by the votes of Mr. Stevens, 


James F. Wilson, 
Iowa, 


George 8S. Boutwell, 
Massachusetts. 
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person. The gentlemen who had given me 
their votes and support criticised my conduct 
with considerable freedom, and were by no 
means reconciled by the statement which I 
made to them. Having reference to the 
nature-of the contest and the condition of 
public sentiment, I thought it important that 
the managers should avoid any controversy 
before the public, especially as to a matter 
of premiership in the conduct of the trial. It 
seemed to be important that the entire force 
of the House of Representatives should be 
directed to one object, the conviction of the 


Gen. John A. Logan, 
Illinois. 
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Thaddeus Stevens, 
Pennsylvania. 


Gen. B. F. Butler, 
Massachusetts. 
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John A. Bingham, 
Ohio. 


Thomas Williams, 
Michigan. 


THE MANAGERS WERE SPECIALLY 


APPOINTED FROM ITS OWN MEMBERS BY THE LOWER HOUSE OF CONGRESS, 


General Logan, and General Butler. Mr. Bing- 
ham received the votes of Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Williams. Upon the announcement of the 
vote, Mr. Bingham made remarks indicating 
serious disappointment and a purpose to re- 
tire from the Board of Managers. I accepted 
the election, and acted as chairman at the 
meeting. At the next meeting, and without 
consultation with my associates, I resigned 
the place and nominated Mr. Bingham. The 
nomination was not objected to, and Mr. Bing- 
ham took the chair without comment by him- 
self, nor was there any comment by any other 


accused. Beyond this, Mr. Bingham and Mr. 
Wilson had been opposed to the impeachment 
of Mr. Johnson when the attempt was first 
made in the House of Representatives. I 
thought it important to combine the strength 
that they represented in support of the pro- 
ceeding in which we were then engaged. If 
Mr. Stevens had been in good health, he would 
have received my support and the support of 
General Butler and General Logan. At that 
time his health wasmuch impaired, but his 
intellectual faculties were free from anycloud. 

Another incident occurred which does not 
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require explanation, and which may not be 
open to any explanation. After the report of 
the Judiciary Committee, and its rejection by 
the House of Representatives, I was surprised 
to receive an invitation from the President to 
dine with him at what is known as a state 
dinner. Iassumed that arrangements had been 
made for a series of such dinners, and that 
the invitations had been sent out by a clerk 
upon a prearranged plan as to the order of 
invitations. When the matter had passed 
out of my mind, but before the day named for 
the dinner, I received a call on the floor of 
the House from Mr. Cooper, son-in-law of the 
President and secretary in the Executive 
Mansion. He asked me if I had received an 
invitation to dine with the President. I said 
[ had. Next he said, “Have you answered 
it?” Isaid, “No, I have not.” That was 
followed by the further question, “ Will you 
answer it?” I said, “No,I shall not.” That 
ended the conversation. 

After the decision in the Senate had been 
made, the managers proceeded under the 
order of the House to investigate the truth- 
fulness of rumors that were afloat, that 
money and other valuable considerations had 
been used to secure the acquittal of the 
President. That investigation established 


the fact that money had been in the posses- 
sion of persons who had been engaged in 


efforts to secure the acquittal of the Presi- 
dent. Those persons, with perhaps a single 
exception, were persons who had no official 
connection with the Government, and none of 
them were connected with the Government 
at Washington. As to most of them, it ap- 
peared that they had no reasons, indeed no 
good cause, why they should have taken part 
either for the conviction of the President or 
in behalf of his acquittal. The sources from 
which funds were obtained did not appear, 
nor was there evidence indicating the amounts 
that had been used, nor the objects to which 
the money had been applied. It should be 
said as to Senators, that there was no evi- 
dence implicating them in the receipt of 
money or other valuable consideration. One 
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very important fact not then known to the 
managers appeared afterwards in the reports 
of the Treasury Department, showing a very 
large loss by the Government during the last 
eighteen months of Mr. Johnson’s administra- 
tion. In that period the total receipts from 
the duties on spirits amounted to $41,678,- 
684.34. During the first eighteen months 
of General Grant’s administration, when the 
rates of duties and taxation remained the 
same, the total receipts of revenue from 
spirits amounted to $82,417,419.85, showing 
a difference of $40,738,735.51. It is not 
easy to explain in full this money loss in one 
branch of the public service. Something may 
be attributed to the fact that persons ob- 
tained nominations for office by representa- 
tions to the President that they were his 
friends and supporters, and would continue to 
be so, under all circumstances. When their 
nominations came to the Senate, they made 
representations of an opposite character. 
When they had received their appointments, 
they very naturally allied themselves with 
the President’s policy, inasmuch as they 
could not be easily removed except upon 
an initiative taken by him. This deficiency 
occurred in the States and districts in which 
the money should have been collected and 
through the agents employed there. In 
other words, no part of the deficiency ever 
passed into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

It is not improbable that a majority of the 
people now entertain the opinion that the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives in the 
attempt that was made to impeach President 
Johnson was an error. 

It is not for me to engage in a discussion 
on that point. I end by the expression of 
the opinion that the vote of the House and 
the vote of the Senate, by which the doc- 
trine was established that a civil officer is 
liable to impeachment for misdemeanor in 
office, is a gain to the public that is full com- 
pensation for the undertaking, and that these 
proceedings against Mr. Johnson were free 
from any element or quality of injustice. 
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A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


By Mary STEWART CUTTING, 


Author of ** Fairy Gold” and other stories. 


“ HENEY, do you know what day Thurs- 
day will be ?”’ 

‘‘Thursday ? The twenty-first.’’ 

‘* Yes, and what will the twenty-first be ?”’ 

‘* Thursday.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Henry!’’ Pretty Mrs. Waring 
looked tragically across the breakfast-table 
at her husband, or rather at the newspaper 
that screened him completely from her view. 
‘‘ Do put down that paper for a moment. I 
never get a chance to speak to you any more 
in the morning, and I have to spend the 
whole day alone. Do you really mean to say 
that you don’t know what the twenty-first 
“ti 

‘*The twenty-first ?’’ Mr. Waring met 
his wife’s gaze blankly as he hurriedly swal- 
lowed his coffee, and then furtively observed 
the hands of the watch that lay open on the 
table before him. ‘‘ What do you mean, 
Doll? Say it quickly, for I’ve got to go.’’ 

‘‘ Henry, have you forgotten that it is the 
anniversary of our wedding ?’’ 

‘*Oh—oh!”’ said Mr. Waring, a light dawn- 
ing on him, and a suspicious note of relief 
perceptible in his voice. He rose from his 
chair ashe spoke. ‘‘ Forgottenthat ? Why, 
of course not; the day I was married to the 
sweetest girl in the world! How lovely you 
did look, to be sure, and what a lucky fellow 
| was to get you! Can you just help me on 
with my overcoat, dear? The lining of this 
sleeve— Yes, I know you haven’t had time 
to mend it yet. Now, Doll, I would like to 
stand here and kiss you all day, but the train 
is whistling across the bridge. By, by, dear; 
take good care of yourself and the babies! ’’ 

His wife watched him fondly as he walked 
down the path to the gate, strong, alert, and 
masculine, and waved her hand as he looked 
back and took off his hat to her with a smile 
before joining another man hurrying for the 
train. She could see him almost visibly shut 
out the little cottage from his mind as he 
turned away from it, and set his shoulders 
squarely, as if to brace himself for entering 
the strenuous whirl of business life that 


makes up the larger, waking half of a man’s 
life, and in which wife and children have but 
asub-existence. But tnis morning Mrs. War- 
ing did not feel the chill depression that some- 
times stole over her as she saw him disappear ; 
her mind was too occupied with his words, 
which, few and perfunctory as they might 
sound to the uninitiated, carried deepest 
meaning to her ears. Her ardent mind con- 
jured up the picture of the girl in bridal at- 
tire who had stood beside her lover on their 
marriage-day, and credited him with the same 
wealth of imagining and all the tender senti- 
ment connected with it. She fell into a de- 
lightful dream of the romantic past, from 
which she was only aroused by the patter of 
little feet above and the reminder that she 
was needed in the nursery. 

Mrs. Waring had, unknown to her husband, 
set her mind for some months past on a cele- 
bration of her wedding anniversary, the ob- 
servance of which had lapsed, for one reason 
or another, for a couple of years; but she 
had said to herself firmly that Henry must 
propose it, and not leave it all to her. If 
she had to plan it out as she had their mov- 
ing into the country, or their trip to the sea- 
shore last summer, or the Christmas party 
for the babies—nay, if she even had te sug- 
gest it to him, it would be valueless to her. 
If he did not love her enough, if he did not 
have her happiness enough at heart to think 
of pleasing her without being reminded of it 
—why, she would have no celebration. It 
was entirely against her resolution that she 
had spoken of it this morning, but she knew 
in her soul that he never would remember if 
she did not, and she could only think that, 
the date once recalled, the rest must follow. 

She herself thought of nothing else all dar. 
She told little Henry all about mamma’s pretty 
wedding ‘‘ once upon a time,’’ when mamma 
wore a beautiful white dress with a long 
white veil, and walked up the aisle in church 
when the organ played, and the chancel was 
full of roses and palms; and although the 
child only asked innocently if there were 
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any bears or lions there, her small nurse- 
maid, Beesy, was deeply though respectfully 
interested, and Mrs. Waring could not help 
being secretly conscious that, while appar- 
ently engaged with her infant audience, she 
was in reality playing to the gallery. She 
even got out her wedding jewels to hang 
around baby Marjorie’s neck, to provoke 
Beesy’s awestricken admiration. 

It would have taken close study of the in- 
fluences of the past year to determine why 
this particular wedding anniversary should 
have assumed such prominence in young 
Mrs. Waring’s mind. Both she and her 
husband had been surprised to find that, in 
face of all preconceived opinions, they had 
not settled down into the cool, platonic friend- 
ship held up to them as the ultimate good of 
all wedded pairs, but were still honestly and 
sincerely in love with each other. Yet, in 
spite of this fact, there had lately been a 
certain strain. After all the first things are 
over—the first year, which is seldom the cru- 
cial one in spite of its conventional aspect in 
that light; after the first boy, and the first 
girl, and the first venture at housekeeping 
in the suburbs—there comes a long course 
of secondary living that tugs with its chain 
at character and sometimes pulls it sharply 
from its stanchions. 

Mrs. Waring greeted her husband that 
night with a countenance of soulful mean- 
ing, and eyes that were uplifted to his ina 
fervid solemnity that ought to have warned 
any man of peril ahead. She had a delight- 
ful sensation that their most commonplace 
utterances were fraught with repressed feel- 
ing, and when he finally said to her, after 
dinner, as they sat by the little wood-fire to- 
gether, ‘‘ I’ve a surprise for you, Doll,’’ her 
heart gave a joyous bound, and she felt how 
truly he had justified her thought of him. 

** What is it, Henry ?”’ 

** Mother and Aunt Eliza and Mary Ap- 
pleton and Nan are coming here to lunch 
day after to-morrow—Thursday. Of course 
I said you’d be delighted. It’s all right, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

** Coming on Thursday !’’ 

**Yes. That isn’t a washing day or a 
cleaning day, is it ?”’ 

sé No.’’ 

Mr. Waring looked confounded. 

** You’ve spoken so many times of their 
not coming out in the whole year we’ve lived 
here, I thought you’d be glad, Doll.’’ 

‘“* Henry, why do you never call me Ethel 
any more? You used to say it was the most 
beautiful name in the world, and now you 


seem to forget that I have any name. Oh, 
if you knew how sick I get of always being 
called Doll! Such a horrid, common-sound- 
ing thing!’ 

‘* Why, Doll——’’ 

‘There it is again! ”’ 

‘* Ethel, my dear girl, don’t cry. If I had 
had the dimmest idea— I seem always fated 
to do the wrong thing lately. Why can’t 
you tell me sometimes what you’re driving 
at? If you don’t want my mother and the 
girls, just say so. I can send them word 
to-morrow, and = 

‘If you do!’’ Mrs. Waring stood up 
tragically with one hand on her husband’s 
shoulder. ‘‘I wouldn’t have such a thing 
happen for worlds.’’ She gave a little gasp 
of horror at the thought. ‘‘ But, oh, Henry, 
you nearly kill me sometimes! No, if you 
don’t know why this time, I shall not tell you 
again.’’ She leaned her head against her 
husband as if exhausted, and submitted to 
be drawn down beside him once more. ‘‘ You 
never think of me any more.’’ 

‘*But I do think of you, sweetheart.’’ 
He patted her head persuasively. ‘‘ Lots 
of times, when you don’t know it. If you’d 
only tell me what you want, dear. I’m such 
a bad guesser. And I know you really do 
wish to see my mother and show her the 
children.”’ 

‘* It’s the fourth time she has sent word 
that she was coming,”’’ said his wife pen- 
sively. She was already forecasting the plan 
of action to be pursued in making ready for 
the expected guests. 

When you are a young housekeeper with 
infants and only a nurse-maid beside the 
cook, a day’s company means the revolution- 
izing of the entire domestic machinery. In 
the city people carelessly come and go, and 
the household of the entertainer is put to 
no special preparation for them, but it is an 
unwritten law in the country that before 
the advent of the seldom guest ‘‘ to spend 
the day ’’ the entire domicile must be swept 
and garnished from top to bottom. 

As Ethel Waring rubbed and po.:shed and 
dusted she could but remember that she had 
gone through the process of cleaning three 
times before for Henry’s mother, who had 
always hitherto disappointed her. She prided 
herself on being really fond of her mother- 
in-law, and his sister Nan had been her par- 
ticular friend, but Aunt Eliza and Mary Ap- 
pleton were the kind of people—well, the 
kind of people that belonged to her husband’s 
family, and they always saw everything around 
the house. She cleaned now for the fourth 
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time magnanimously. Since she had moved 
into the country, and went to and from the 
city two or three times a week, it had seemed 
odd to have her friends and relatives look 
upon the half-hour’s journey in train and 
ferry-boat as a mighty undertaking, to be 
planned for weeks ahead; and although she 
had been in her cottage over a year, she had 
not yet become used to this point of view, 
and still expected people to come after they 
had promised to. 

There was something grimly sacrificial in 
her preparations now that upheld her in her 
disappointment; her husband could not re- 
member her pleasure, but she was working 
her fingers off for his people.. Yes, she had 
nothing to look forward to but neglect—and 
the worst of it was that he would not even 
know that he was neglecting her. 

Perhaps, however, he did remember after 
all. She watched every word and gesture 
of his up to the very morning of their anni- 
versary. He was so happy and merry and 
affectionate in his efforts to win her to smiles 
that she could hardly withstand the infectious- 
ness of it. But she felt after his cheerful 
good-by as if the tragedy of her future years 
had begun. 

There was, indeed, no time for the luxury 
of quiet wretchedness. The two children had 
to be bathed and put to bed for the morning 
nap, which both she and Beesy prayed might 
be a long one, so that the last clearing up 
might be done, and the table set, and the 
salad-dressing made, and the cream whipped 
for the jelly, and she herself dressed and in 
the drawing-room before twelve o’clock. 

There was the usual panic when the butcher 
was late with the chickens, and the discovery 
was made that the greengrocer had not 
brought what was ordered, and the usual 
hurried sending forth of Beesy to the village 
at the last moment for the missing lettuce, 
only to be told that ‘‘ there was none in 
town this day ’’—a fact that smites the sub- 
urban housekeeper like a blow. But finally 
everything was ready, the table set to per- 
fection, the drawing-room curtains drawn at 
their most effective angle, the logs burning 
on the andirons, the chairs set most cozily, 
and the vase of crocuses with their long 
green stalks showing through the clear glass, 
giving a lovely brightness to the room in 
their hint of approaching spring. The babies, 
sweet and fresh, in their whitest of frocks, 
and hair curled in little damp rings, ran up 
and down and prattled beside the charmingly 
dressed, pretty mother, who sat with her 
embroidery in hand, and who could not help 
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feeling somewhat of a glow of satisfaction 
through her sadness. But after Harry had 
peeped out from the curtains some twenty 
times to see if grandmamma was coming, 
and little Marjorie had fallen down and raised 
a large bump on her forehead, and the one- 
o’clock train had come in, there was a cer- 
tain change in the situation. The cook sent 
up word should she put on the oysters, and 
Mrs. Waring, answered no, to wait until the 
next train, although that did not arrive until 
two o’clock. She pretended that her guests 
had missed the earlier train, but in her soul 
she felt the cold chill of certainty that they 
would not come. 

As she sat eating her luncheon afterward 
in solitary state, and wishing that she knew 
any of her neighbors well enough to ask them 
to join her, she received a belated telegram 
from her husband: ‘‘ Nan says party post- 
poned; Aunt Eliza has headache.’’ She read 
it, and cast it from her scornfully. 

And this was her wedding-day, passed in 
unnecessary work, futile preparation for peo- 
ple who didn’t care a scrap for her! Oh, if 
she had only been going in town that after- 
noon, as she had dreamed of doing, to have 
a little dinner with Henry at the Waldorf, 
or Sherry’s, or the St. Denis even—and go 
to a play afterward—she didn’t care where— 
and have just their own little happy foolish 
time over it all! She had hardly been any- 
where since little Marjorie was born. 

She was surprised to have a caller in the 
afternoon, a Mrs. Livermore. The visitor 
was a large, stout woman with very blond 
hair, who lived on the opposite corner. She 
was dressed in a magnificently florid style, 
and sat in the little drawing-room a large 
mass of purple cloth and fur and gleaming 
jet spangles, surmounted by curving plumes, 
that quite dwarfed Mrs. Waring’s slender 
elegance. She apologized profusely for not 
having called before, as illness had prevented 
her doing so, and sailed at once smoothly off 
into a sea of medical terms, giving such an 
intimate and minute account of the many dis- 
eases that had ravaged her that poor Mrs. 
Waring paled. The one bright spot in her 
existence seemed to have been her husband, 
whom she described as the most untiring of 
nurses. 

‘* Treally didn’t know whether I’d find you 
at home this afternoon or not,’’ she said. 
‘* Your nurse-girl, Beesy, told my cook that 
this was the anniversary of your wedding. 
Willie and I always used to go off somewhere 
for a little treat, but since I’ve been such an 
invalid I’ve had to stay at home. But he 
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never forgets. What do you think, Mrs. 
Waring, every Saturday since our marriage, 
fourteen years ago, he has brought me home 
a box of flowers! He always says, ‘ Here 
are your roses, Baby ’—that’s his pet name 
for me. I don’t know what I'd do if Willie 
wasn’t so attentive.”’ 

‘* Indeed,’’ said Mrs. Waring. 

On her return to the nursery she took oc- 
casion to reprove Beesy for gossiping. Beesy 
was loud in extenuation. In a cottage one 
is thrown in rather close companionship with 
one’s nurse-maid, 

‘** Ah, I never said but two words to Ellen; 
but Mrs. Livermore—there’s nothing she 
doesn’t find out. And the way she and Mr. 
Livermore quar’ls!’’ 

‘* Why, she says he is so devoted to her,’’ 
said Mrs. Waring incautiously. ‘‘ He brings 
her flowers every week.’’ She sighed as she 
thought of the husband who did not bring 
them once a year. 

‘*Him! Ah, ma’am, Ellen says they fights 


like cat and dog, and ’twas only a week ago 
a-Monday the plates was flyin’ that thick in 
the dinin’-room, Ellen she dassent put her 
head in at the door to take away the meat. 
Ellen says ’twould have curdled y’r blood 
tohear’em. The neighbors have complained 


of ’em in the court. He drinks terrible! ’’ 

‘You must not tell me these things, 
Beesy,’’ said Mrs. Waring with dignity. ‘‘I 
do not wish to hear them. Come, Marjorie, 
sweetest, play pat-a-cake with mamma—this 
way, baby darling. Oh, Beesy, there’s the 
bell again! ”’ 

This time it was a neighbor whom Mrs. 
‘ Waring had met before and rather liked, a 
gentle, faded, sympathetic woman who had 
admired the children. Mrs. Waring confided 
some of the household perplexities to her, 
and they talked of the village markets and 
compared notes on prices, gradually reach- 
ing even more personal ground. Mrs. War- 
ing finally divulged the fact that this was the 
anniversary of her wedding, and received her 
guest’s congratulations. 

**T had hoped to have celebrated the day 
in town,’’ she added impulsively, ‘‘ but Mr. 
Waring’s business arrangements have pre- 
vented.’’ 

“* Tt must be a real disappointment to you,”’ 
commented her visitor feelingly. ‘‘ I often 
think how lonely you must be, knowing so 
few people. A man so seldom realizes what 
a woman’s life is! He goes off into the busy 
world every morning, little thinking of all 
she must endure throughout the day. I often 
watch you look after your husband when he 
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has left you in the morning; you look so lorg- 
ingly, dear. I said to Mr. Morris just the 
other day, ‘1 do wish Mr. Waring would 
look back just once at that sweet young wifi 
of his.’ Mr. Morris always turns at the cor- 
ner and waves his hand to me; perhaps you’ve 
seen him—dear fellow! ’’ 

Mrs. Waring cooled suddenly toward this 
too sympathetic visitor, who soon left, but 
the words had left a secret sting. Her voice 
had a tragic sound when she told Beesy that 
she would order her meat henceforth from 
Einstein, as Mrs. Morris said that his prices 
were lower than O’Reilly’s. 

‘* Mrs. Morris, ma’am!”’ caroled Beesy. 
‘* Ah, ma’am, you wouldn’t be after eatin’ 
the kind of stuff she does. It’s not a roast 
of beef that does be going in at that house 
from one week’s end to another—nothin’ but 
little weenty scraps that wouldn’t keep a dog 
alive. Mr. Morris, poor man, he’s that thin 
and wake. Oh, ’tis she has all the money, 
and she keeps him that close! Ellen says 
’tis only a quart of milk goes to them for 
five days, and nobbut one shovelful of coal 
allowed to be put on the furnace at a time, 
and him with the cough that’s tearing the 
heart out of him! Ellen says——’’ 

** That will do, Beesy,’’ said Mrs. Waring 
severely. The gossip of servants, the trivial 
conversation and fulsome pity of vulgar neigh- 
bors, was this all that was left to her ? 

She went downstairs again, and sat in the 
drawing-room, inside of the window curtains, 
and wept. The gathering dusk seemed to 
prefigure the gloom that was to encompass 
her future years. If people only wouldn’t 
pity her she might be able to live; the chil- 
dren would love her at any rate. Six years 
ago how happy she was, how dear his eyes 
looked when he gave her that first married 
kiss! She could smell even now the fra- 
grance of the bride roses that she held. She 
heard the patter of the children’s feet over- 
head, and tried to wipe away the blinding 
tears. 

A quick footstep on the walk outside star- 
tled her, and the gate slammed to with a loud 
noise. Could it be possible? Her husband 
was running up the piazza steps with some- 
thing white in his hand—an enormous bunch 
of white roses. Another moment and he was 
by her side, beaming down at her. Oh, how 
handsome he was! 

** How soon can you get on your things, 
Doll? I’ve tickets for the opera to-night- 
‘Romeo and Juliet ’—Emma Eames and Jean 
de Reszke—does that suit you ?”’ 

“Oh, Henry !”’ 
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“*T SUPPOSE I'LL JUST HAVE TO LOVE YOU AS YOU ARE!’” 


“ve brought some flowers, and we’ll the last moment. We’ll have a little supper 
make a lark of it. I’ve ordered a cab from after the opera, and take the one-ten out. 
ie station to be here in twenty minutes, What do you say to that ?’’ 
and we'll have to dress and get a bite, too, **Oh, Henry! I thought you had forgot- 
if we can. I wanted to come out earlier, ten, I thought—’’ But there was no time to 
but I wasn’t certain about the tickets until talk. 
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Could she ever forget that delightful, be- 
wildering, hurried twenty minutes? She 
spent five of them in trimming over a hat, 
to the masculine creature’s amazement, her 
deft fingers pulling off bows and feathers and 
sticking them on again with lightning rapid- 
ity. She ate a sandwich in the intervals of 
dressing and giving directions to Beesy about 
the babies. 

When they finally whirled off in the stuffy 
little cab to the railway station they were 
like a couple of children in their happy aban- 
donment to the expected pleasure. 


The opera—had they ever gone to any: 


opera before ? How inconceivably beautiful 
and brilliant the house, the lights, the gay 
assemblage to the erstwhile dwellers of the 
suburbs! Together they scanned the em- 
blazoned women in the boxes, and pointed 
out to each other those whom they recog- 
nized. And when Gounod’s delicious music 
stole into their hearts, and Mrs. Waring sat 
with her bride roses in one hand, and the 
other tucked secretly into Henry’s under 
cover of her wrap, was ever any woman hap- 
pier ? Had ever any girl a lover more de- 
voted or more bubbling over with fun? 
Romeo and Juliet—what were they to a real 
married couple of to-day ? Then the supper 
afterward with the gay throng at the Wal- 
dorf—the reckless disregard of the midnight 
train—could there be dizzier heights of rev- 
elry ? 

It was when they stood outside on the 
ferry-boat coming home that Mrs. Waring 
spoke at last the thought that had lain near- 
est her heart all the evening. They were 
out alone in front, the cold night wind blew 
refreshingly, the dark water plashed around 
them, and across its black expanse the col- 
ored lights gleamed faintly from the New 
Jersey shore. Mrs. Waring leaned a little 
closer to her husband as they stood there in 
the night and the darkness. 

** Dear,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ I can’t tell you 
how lovely the evening has been; but you 
know what has made it so to me, that has 
been making me so very happy? The opera 
and the supper would have been nothing with- 
out it. Darling, it’s because you thought of 
it all yourself.”’ 

A sudden tension in the arm on which she 
leaned startled Mrs. Waring. She bent for- 
ward to look up into her husband’s face, with 
a swift suspicion. 

sé Hen ? >? 

** Well, Doll.’’ 

** Didn’t you think of it yourself ?’’ 

** Nobody could have enjoyed our little fun 
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together more than I have, you know that, 
Doll; and nobody could want to make’ you 
any happier than I do. What’s the use of 
picking the whole thing to pieces now and 
spoiling it all ?”’ 

‘*Henry Waring, you haven’t answered 
me. Did you remember that this was our 
wedding-day, or did you not? Who was it 
told you to take me out to-night ?’’ 

‘* Tf you will not tell me these things your- 
self, Ethel—it’s mean of you, dear; it puts 
me at a disadvantage when you remember 
and I don’t. Heaven knows that I oughtn’t 
to forget anything that would give pleasure 
to you—that’s true ; but I’m not mean on pur- 
pose, and you are. You know— But don’t 
let’s quarrel to-night.”’ 

‘* Quarrel!’’ Mrs. Waring lifted her head 
indignantly. ‘‘ As if I wanted to quarrel! 
Who was it told you, Henry ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, Ethel, if you must know, Nan was 
in the office to-day to say they couldn’t come, 
and she——”’ 

‘* Nan—your sister Nan!”’ 

Like a flash Mrs. Waring saw it all. She 
knew Nan’s impetuous, whole-souled way; 
but— One of Henry’s family! Life could 
have no further joy for her. 

She looked at him furtively as he stood 
beside her gazing ruefully out across the 
water. Were they quarreling—would they 
get to throwing plates after a while? His 
attitude was ludicrously dejected. In spite 
of herself and the tears that had been ready 
to well up in her eyes the moment-before, a 
sudden sense of the absurdity of it all came 
over her, and she broke into a refreshingly 
unexpected peal of laughter. Her husband 
stared, and then laughed, too,-in delighted 
relief. ‘* Ah,’’ she murmured, with her 
cheek against his coat sleeve, ‘‘I suppose 
I’ll just have to love you as you are! ”’ 

**TIf you only would, dear,’’ he assented 
humbly. 

The lights on the New Jersey shore shone 
brighter and brighter now, yellow and red 
and green, casting their reflection on the 
black lapping water below. The boat was 
nearing the dock. All unbidden with the 
last words had come a deep joy, a thrill from 
heart to heart, wonderful in its illuminating 
power. The warm silence that followed was 
an instant benediction to unrecorded vows. 

The chains clanked in the dock. As they 
stepped across the gangplank toward the 
dark, waiting lines of cars beyond, he pressed 
her hand in his as he bent over her, and whis- 
pered in tencer playfulness, ‘‘ Shall we take 
the train for Washington or Philadelphia ?”’ 
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‘‘INHIRTY-FIVE cuts ahead of the room. 

How’s that for No. 2 section? I tell 
you my weavers are hustlers. If it hadn’t 
been for those two snails there in the cor- 
ner, I would have booked an even forty more 
than any other fixer in the mill. Confound 
their lazy bones ! I’ll see their finish in a week 
or two, or my name isn’t Miles Dent.”’ 

‘* Have you got any new method of making 
them tired, or is it the same old racket ?’’ 
asked Delaney ot No. 10 section, with a 
shade of sarcasm that was wasted on Dent. 

‘“No, the regular system will do for a 
while, I guess. Fan was sniveling all yes- 
terday because she couldn’t get the last round 
of cuts off in time to have them checked on 
this week’s pay-sheet, and all the weavers, 
except Nell, miles ahead of her. You ought 
to have seen the smart ones pretending to 
cry and wringing out their handkerchiefs. 
They were making it hot for her, I tell you.”’ 

“* Has it gone so far as that ?’’ 

“Yes; and it will go further. There’s 
no premium on lazy weavers here. Fan is 
about ready to give up. I’ve noticed that 
they don’t hang on long after they begin to 
weep. But Nellis tougher. She’s capable 
of making me a pile of trouble; but she’ll 
go just the same.’’ 

‘Where ?’’ questioned Delaney, quietly. 


You might 


“ Anywhere for all I care. 
take them both over on No. 10. The slow 
weavers seem to gravitate toward your end 
of the room naturally. You are always be- 
hind the whole procession, and eight or ten 
cuts a week off your account wouldn’t make 


much difference. I’ve got a couple of dandy 
weavers all ready to jump in as soon as 
there’s a vacancy on No. 2.’’ 

Delaney looked across the room to the two 
weavers under discussion, but said nothing, 
and Miles lapsed into silence. He knew 
about how far it was safe to go with the 
fixer of No. 10. 

The two men stood by Dent’s workbench, 
in the great weaving shed of Blanton’s mill, 
as they held the conversation partly reported 
above, and seeing Miles apparently at leisure, 
one of the girls who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure approached with a shuttle in her 
hand. It was greatly worn, and had been 
irregularly whittled and sand-papered out of 
all true proportions. It had evidently been 
splintering for a long time, and when a splin- 
tered shuttle is driven through a warp by a 
power loom, it makes trouble of a serious 
kind for the weaver. 

**This shuttle turns in the warp, and I 
can’t make it run at all. I’ve had half a 
dozen bad smashes with it. The other one 
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is nearly as bad, and I ought to have a pair 
of new shuttles. I haven’t woven ten yards 
on that loom in two days. Will you come 
over and see how they work ?”’ 

The weaver manifested neither anger nor 
impatience, but she spoke with a certain 
effort, as though she would get through with 
a very disagreeable piece of work that must 
be done. The fixer took the shuttle, but 
made no reply whatever, and after a minute 
or two, Delaney spoke kindly, to relieve the 
awkward pause. 

‘*1’m away behind all of ’em again this 
week, Nellie; but we will carry a lot of cloth 
over on the looms to begin next week with, 
and we’ll do better than some of these extra 
smart fellows. Miles, here, has peeled every 
loom bare to make a big show.’’ 
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“MILES TURNED SUDDENLY TOWARD THE BENCH, AND BROUGHT THE... 
DOWN ACROSS THE VISE, BREAKING IT IN TWO.” 
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Miles turned suddenly toward the bench, 
and brought the useless old shuttle down 
across the vise, breaking it in two. Then 
he turned his back to the weaver with osten- 
tatious rudeness; and making no attempt to 
reply to Delaney’s talk, she went wearily 
back to her looms. 

Blanton’s mill had been running behind for 
several years. There had been long periods 
of idleness for the help, longer periods of 
short hours, and frequent reductions of pay. 
Nobody quite believed those stories of run- 
ning at a loss and working half-time, just to 
give the operatives a chance to live through 
the hard times, that were industriously cir- 
culated. The general impression seemed to 
be that the owners and managers found that 
these tactics best served their purpose of 
grinding the help 
down to the low- 
est notch of a 
living wage. It 
was better policy 
than to provoke 
strikes by sudden 
cut-downs when 
everything was 
running smooth- 
ly. After the 
mill had been 
closed for a few 
weeks, or for 
three or four 
months, the peo- 
ple would be glad 
to go to work at 
greatly reduced 
wages, and the 
general condition 
from the mana- 
ger’s point of 
view was much 
better than it 
would have been 
after a strike and 
lockout and a 
bitter labor con- 
test covering the 
same period. 
There was no 
other large em- 
ploying industry 
in the place, the 
business of which 
consisted largely 
in supplying the 
population gath- 
ered about the 
mill. . Many of 
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“ FANNY WAS CRYING AGAIN, AND THE GIRLS ALL AROUND HER WERE HOOTING AND SCREAMING AND PRETENDING 
TO CRY.” 


the traders closed their shops after disposing 
of the perishable goods on hand, and the 
whole town fell into business lethargy when- 
ever work failed at Blanton’s. All but the 

ons: these seemed to flourish perennially, 
Whether the people had employment or not. 

in the fall and early winter of the year 
before the time of which I write, the mill 


had been closed for four months. New ma- 
chinery had been put in, and extensive re- 
pairs made, and then it was rumored that a 
new agent had come from Connecticut, who 
announced his intention of making Blanton’s 
a paying concern. 

‘‘ There will be no more idleness and want 
in Blantonville,’’ he had said to the rector 
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of St. John’s, who called on him a few days 
after his arrival. And the good man gave 
the news to his flock, and rejoiced with them 
that the long affliction of their enforced idle- 
ness would be ended soon. 

There was a ten per cent. reduction of 
wages when the mill started. Everybody 
expected that, and was prepared for it. But 
none was prepared for the readjustment of 
prices on all piece-work as soon as the new 
patterns were set up. Nominally, the pay 
was the same by the yard, or thousand, or 
whatever the unit of value might be for the 
work; but as the new work was finer, more 
complicated, and much slower in production, 
it paid proportionately less to the operative, 
the difference on some grades amounting to 
twenty-five and even thirty per cent. The 
people were helpless, and had to make the 
best of it. They had been out of work so 
long that nearly every family was heavily in 
debt, and there was no other work to be had. 

The hand of the new agent was soon felt 
heavily in every department of the mill. 
‘*Tighten up the gears! Tighten up the 
gears!’’ was his watchword. ‘‘ Bring the 
teeth of the cogs together sharp; you are 
wasting power. You are putting a premium 
on laziness and incapacity.”’ And to some 


of those who felt the inexorable pressure he 
seemed to have the fiend’s own invention 
and insight in the selection and equipment 
of his human tools. 

One of his first innovations had been the 


paying of the loom-fixers by the piece. The 
great weaving-shed was divided crosswise 
into a dozen or more sections, and a loom- 
fixer had charge of each of these divisions. 
His work was to keep the looms in repair, 
supply the weavers with new warps as they 
were needed, and look after all the petty 
details of their work. These men had for- 
merly been paid fixed weekly wages; but it 
was argued that if they received a certain 
definite amount for each cut of fifty yards 
woven on their sections, they would look 
after their work more sharply, and the looms 
would not be allowed to stand idle waiting 
for repairs so frequently or so long. It is 
with the practical working of this rule that 
this true story has to do. 

The fixers grumbled a good deal at first, 
and then set resolutely to work to use 
the power placed in their hands to better 
their condition. A sharp rivalry soon de- 
veloped among them, each trying to get the 
largest amount of cloth to his credit. As 
some weavers are naturally stronger and 
more efficient than others, there was soon 
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a considerable chifting about among them. 
Many of the slower ones got discouraged, 
and left voluntarily, or were discharged of 
some frivolous or trumped-up complaint. 
The fixers carried on this work covertly at 
first; but after a while, seeing that their 
superiors took no notice of it, they proceeded 
with arrogance to weed out the objectionable 
weavers. 

This process had been going on for nearly 
a year, and Dent of No. 2 section had only 
two weavers left who were not able to drive 
through the whole week without once stop- 
ping to take breath. These two, Fanny Mace 
and Eleanor Barnes, were good weavers, doing 
their work well and performing as much as 
average weavers ever accomplish under nor- 
mal conditions. But they could not keep the 
pace set by Miles Dent’s picked crew of men 
and strong young women, who were foolishly 
using up five years of their lives in one to 
** keep solid’’ with the ambitious fixer. They 
had no homes, they had not yet gotten clear 
of the debts contracted during the stopping 
of the mill, and they steeled themselves reso- 
lutely to endure as best they could the petty 
tyranny to which they were subjected. 

‘* Ts your head any better to-day, Fanny ?”’ 
Eleanor stopped to inquire on her way back 
from her fruitless attempt to get a new shut- 
tle from Miles. 

**O, Nell, you don’t know how awfully it 
aches, and the noise seems different—farther 
off somehow. Isn’t it strange that I don’t 
get hungry ? I haven’t been near the table 
since Sunday.’’ 

** You ought to eat, whether you have an 
appetite or not. You'll be sick soon, if you 
don’t. Neither of us can afford to be sick, 
you know.’’ 

** T’m sick now, and my work goes so badly 
that I never have a minute to rest. If Miles 
would only fix my looms, I know I could do 
as much as half of those he brags about. 
There’s something the matter with every one 
of them, and he just won’t do a thing that 
he can help. Have you got your new shut- 
tles yet ?”’ 

‘* No, and he has broken one of the old 
ones. Miles is down on both of us, Fanny, and 
I wish I could find something else to do.”’ 

‘*Tf he would only let me earn my usual 
pay for a few weeks, I wouldn’t care so 
much. It seems as though I never should 
get that back board bill paid. I can’t even 
save a dollar from my last week’s pay; and 
I could have had another cut off of each loom, 
if he hadn’t been so hateful. I can’t under- 
standit. I never did anything to injure Miles 
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in my life, but I believe he hates the sight 
of me.”’ 

. Fanny had bound her aching head in a 
folded strip of wet cloth, and from under it 
her blue eyes with the dark circles beneath 
them looked out with such hopeless, puzzled 
appeal that Eleanor could find no words to 
reply. She hurried to her own looms, hardly 


less out of repair and quite as difficult to 
manage as those of her alley-mate; but she 
was stronger than Fanny, and knew better 
how to husband her strength. She found 
plenty to do, and could not leave her work 
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and wait for strength to lift it and go on up 
to her room. She bathed in the same way, 
with frequent and long stops, drinking 
eagerly of the cold water from time to time, 
which seemed to revive her failing strength. 
Robing herself for the night in clean, white 
things from her trunk, she crept into bed, 
and almost immediately sank into uncon- 
sciousness. That night the boarders were 
kept awake by her raving in the delirium of 
brain fever, and in the morning the woman 
who kept the house entered her room in a fury 
of indignation, and ordered her to get up and 


“THE WOMAN WHO KEPT THE HOUSE ENTERED HER ROOM IN A FURY OF INDIGNATION.” 


for an instant for the rest of the day. But 
a little later, she saw that Fanny was crying 
again, and the girls all around her were hoot- 
ing and screaming and pretending to cry, 
evidently following the lead of Dent’s wife, 
whose looms were in the same row. 

Fanny went that night to the crowded, 
noisy boarding-house that served her for a 


home, feeling that her work in the mill was 


done. She had made a brave struggle for 
weeks and weeks, but the limit of her en- 
durance was reached at last. Asshe carried 
her pitcher of water up the three long flights 
of stairs, she found it so heavy that she was 


obliged to set it down on every third stair 


pick up her things and find another board- 
ing-place at once, for it had been reported 
to her that the sick girl was intoxicated. 
Fanny only muttered incoherently and picked 
busily at the sheets with aimless hands. 

‘* Let the hussy be till she sleeps it off. I 
can’t beat any sense into her in that condi- 
tion, but she’ll have to pack as soon as she 
can stagger out of the house,’’ was the final 
word of the landlady to the chamber girl, 
who was peering in at the door. 

When Eleanor saw that Fanny was absent 
from her work, she was glad that her friend 
had concluded to take a much-needed rest. 
But in a little while the report that she was 
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howling drunk, and had kept the whole board- 
ing-house awake all night, was circulated 
through the room, to the uproarious amuse- 
ment of those who had actively persecuted 
her. This story alarmed Eleanor, and she 
applied at once for leave to go out and see 
herself how it was with Fanny. The report 
itself was sufficient proof that she must be 
suffering at the boarding-house for need of 
attention and care. 

The overseer curtly refused her request, 
on the plea that her work would have to be 
stopped, as there was no spare hand; and in 
the afternoon it was the same. Just before 
the speed went down at night, a heavy cast- 
ing fell on her foot, bruising it so badly that 
she had to be carried home in one of the 
mill wagons, and it was two days before she 
could hobble about. At noon of the third 
day, disregarding the pain of her injured 
foot, she returned to her work, going around 
by Fanny’s house, intending to see her be- 
fore entering the mill. She had worried in- 
cessantly about Fanny, knowing what it was 
to be sick in a factory boarding-house. But 
when she reached the. corner of the block, 
she saw that it was forever too late. The 


undertaker’s wagon stood before the door, 
and his men were bringing out the cheap 
pine coffin that the town provided for its 


friendless and penniless dead. 

When Eleanor went down the alley to her 
looms, she had to pick her way around and 
over a perfect clutter of parts and pieces of 
the looms that had been Fanny’s. Miles was 
at work on them, and was evidently bent on 
doing a thorough job. He took them one by 
one, pulled them to pieces, and seemed fairly 
to make them over again; and a large, cheer- 
ful girl, with many frizzes around her face, 
and very clean new waist and apron, took 
charge of those that he repaired as fast as 
they were in running order, leaving the rest 
of the set idle till they were fixed. This girl 
was very friendly with those who had abused 
Fanny, and Eleanor learned after a while that 
Dent’s wife was her sister. 

This very thing had been repeated on the 
section at least a dozen times within the 
year, and what was the use of wearing out 
the remnant of her health and strength in 
the useless contest ? Better leave at once, 
while she was able to work. So reasoned 
Eleanor, watching the repairing of the pur- 
posely neglected looms. But there was one 
thing more to be tried. Perhaps she could 
get transferred to No. 10 section. Delaney 
was the only fixer in the room who had gone 
on in his usual way and absolutely refrained 
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from using the power in his hands to favor 
one or injure another of the weavers whose 
looms were in his care. 

Eleanor found the agent in the overseer’s 
office, and a large, thickset Englishman, with 
square jaws and cruel little gray eyes, carry- 
ing an apron rolled in a towel under his arm. 
The three were talking affably together. See- 
ing her employer thus occupied, Eleanor 
would have retreated, but he called sharply 
to know what she wanted. 

‘‘ Think you can run the self-feeders, do 
you ?’’ he said, when she had preferred her 
request. ‘‘ Well, I’ve got a little bone to 
pick with Delaney, and you may as well wait 
a few minutes. Perhaps you will change 
your mind about wanting to go to work on 
No. 10.” 

The overseer seemed in great good spirits, 
and there was nothing to do but stand aside 
and wait as he bade her, though she knew 
there was something dreadful going to be 
done when the morose man was in this mood 
of politeness and pleasantry. Through the 
glass door she saw Delaney coming, with his 
head a little more erect than usual. He 
bowed to the agent, and stood silently be- 
fore the desk, looking quietly from the over- 
seer to the Englishman, who shifted the 
towel and apron to his other arm, as if to 
attract attention to these symbols of instant 
preparation for work. 

‘* How is it, Delaney, that you are so much 
behind the others with your work ?’’ began 
the agent, taking the overseer’s work out of 
his hands, to his no small chagrin. Every- 
one knew that he had reduced the heads of 
departments to mere automatons, but there 
was usually some show before the help of 
allowing them to do their own work. 

‘* This business is all cut and dried,’’ said 
Delaney, with a glance at the man with the 
apron. ‘“ You might as well give me my 
time atonce. Ican fix looms, but I’ve never 
yet done’some of the work that seems to be 
expected of the fixers here, and I don’t in- 
tend to do it. Where’s the use of spinning 
it out ?”’ 

‘* Very well; take this man down to No. 10, 
and put him in charge of the work. Your 
bill will be ready as soon as you want it,” 
said the overseer, speaking with great dig- 
nity, and the two fixers went out into the | 
shed together. ‘‘ Now, Barnes,’’ said the 
overseer, with a disagreeable grin, ‘* what 
can I do for you ?”’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ said Eleanor quietly, ‘‘ but 
write me a bill of my time. Miles told me 
yesterday that a competent weaver was all 
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“*you CAN HAVE NO SUPPER HERE TO-NIGHT, MISS BARNES,’ ” 


ready to take my looms if I was dissatisfied 
with his work, and she is welcome to the job. 
I shall be permanently lame if I try to work 
any more with my foot in its present condi- 
tion. Delaney would have been a little easy 
with me for a week or two, and I could have 
worried along with it till it gets well. But 
[ should have no chance with the man you 
have hired in his place.”’ 

The overseer turned purple in the face at 
this plain speaking, and fairly shouted a 
rough command for silence. ‘‘ If you think 
this mill is a hospital or charitable institu- 
tion, you are greatly mistaken. Get out as 
soon as you can walk. I’ve no use for crip- 
ples. I want able-bodied help, and there’s 
plenty of it waiting three deep around the 
door any morning.”’ 

This speech was embroidered with oaths, 
and more followed Eleanor out of the office, 
till they were drowned by the noise of the 
looms, as she went back into the shed for 
her hat and shawl. Seeing her gather up 
her things, the set that had tortured Fanny 

hooting and shrieking, and kept it up 
door closed behind her. 


When Eleanor entered the dining-room at 
her boarding-house that night, the landlady 
followed her closely. Waiting till she had 
laid her hand on her chair to draw it back 
from the table, the woman spoke in a loud, 
distinct voice: ‘‘ You can have no supper 
here to-night, Miss Barnes, and I must ask 


you to vacate your room at once. I have 
stopped your pay at the office, and it will do 
you no good to present your bill for payment 
to-morrow. There’s not half enough due you 
to pay my bill, and I shall keep your trunk 
till you pay the balance. I will allow you one 
change of clothing and your working aprons. 
We might as well attend to it now.’’ 

Without a word Eleanor followed her out 
of the room, where the people remaining, 
stricken dumb and silent at the first word of 
the official voice of the landlady, now burst 
into indiscriminate gabble and laughter, min- 
gled with the clatter of knife and dish. 

This landlady had dramatic tastes, and in- 
variably worked up a little scene whenever 
any opportunity offered, and her audience was 
always appreciative. She preceded Eleanor 
to her room, and watched the packing of the 
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trunk, and also of the hand-satchel that Elea- 
nor was to be permitted to take with her. 
Then she locked the trunk herself, and put 
the key in her pocket. Holding the lamp 
in her hand, she stood aside for the girl to 
pass out, intending to lock the door of the 
room before she went away. Then for the 
first time Eleanor spoke. 

‘*T think I will dress my foot, if you have 
no objection, Mrs. Haines. The bandage is 
too tight, and I can walk better if it is 
loosened.”’ 

‘* Oh, very well, put out the light when 
you are ready to go. I will come up later, 
and close the room.’’ 

Left alone, Eleanor undressed the injured 
foot, bathed it in arnica, and replaced the 
bandage more comfortably. The afternoon’s 
work had made the swelling much worse, and 
the flesh was purple and ridged into the folds 
of the bandage; but the pain abated under 
the treatment, and she found herself able to 
walk down the stairs and out of the house 
quite steadily. Pausing on the doorstep, 
she turned the collar of her jacket up about 
her neck and drew on her mittens, for a fine 
snow was sifting down, and the wind drew 
in from the river in cold gusts. The people 


from the boarding-houses along the street 


“*LOOK AT THAT FACE PASSING UNDER THE LAMP 
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were coming out from supper, and hurrying 
by in a jostling crowd. Waiting till the 
space in front of the house was temporarily 
clear, Eleanor took up her satchel, stepped 
carefully down to the icy sidewalk, and 
walked slowly away. 


Two men paused on the steps of a business 
block to watch the crowd from the mill going 
by and exchange a few words at parting. 

‘*That’s about the last of the hands. 
There are only a few stragglers now, and we 
can dodge them,’’ said one. ‘‘ Look at that 
face passing under the lamp. Did you ever 
see such a peculiar color ?”’ 

** Often, at the operating-table,’’ replied 
the other, who was a doctor ; ‘‘ but it’s rather 
unusual on the street. That woman is suf- 
fering intense pain. It’s lucky for us that 
we can’t see and hear all that is carried be- 
hind these masks of faces.”’ 

‘* They’ve had a hard time for the last few 
years, but things promise to be better for 
the hands now employed, as well as for the 
rest of us. The mill has been running nearly 
ten months, and they tell me there are ad- 
vance orders for a year to come. The new 
agent seems to have kept his word, and made 
Blanton’s a paying concern.”’ 


DID YOU EVER SEE SUCH A PECULIAR COLOR ?’” 























